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:250O FOR FOOTBALL RESULTS «Si, 


& 2.000 


Free Insurance. 


Acoma 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 28, 1911. 


; Re@isTeRED FoR 
TRANSMISSION TO CaNaDa. 


WE DELIVER immediately this POWERFUL HIGH-GRADE GRAMOPHONE 
including TEN Brilliant Dieo Record Selections and all accessories, Carriage Paid ha 
to all approved orders for B/- with order, and if whem you have heard the 
instrument in your own home, you are delighted with its performance end fully “4 
convinced of the exceptional value and bona-fide character of this remarke 44 
able offer, the balance of 46/- is payable by Nine Monthly Payments - {4 

of S/- or one payment of 40/- if yop accept the Cash Discount. 


THIS HANDSOME WELL-BUILT GRAMOPHONE is our own exclusive speciality, 
absolutely up-to-date and contains every modern improvement. The 
Cabinet is a handsome and substantial construction in solid dark Oak, 
124 x 12% x 5gin polished toa fine piano finish and embellished with 


a tasteful decorative Art Metal Panel of Grecian design. 


Powerful 


silent steel Motor, finely proportioned nickel-plated taper Tone Arm, 
solid 10in Turntable, large 16in Sound Horn with nine leaves, and 


decorated in a charming combination of softly blended Art Shades 
and colourings. The Sound Repreducer follows the principles of 

the latest patents & is sufficiently powerful to perform full Military 
Band Selections with superb brilliance and realistic effect, and 
so exquisitely sensitive as to reproduce with amazing naturalness 
the most subdued and _ delicate passages of orchestration, 
as well as the minutest variations of the solo artiste’s voice. 


\ 


The “Daily Chronicle” says (Dec. 10th, 1910)—“To hear a Graves 
Gramophone is to realise the best and latest word in Gramophone 
Perfection; it renders music as music; it does not give it with a 
muttered accompaniment of its own; and it reproduces the human 
voice with an exactitude quite startling —its value is marvellous.” 


IN YOUR HOME GRAMOPHONE CONCERTS you may hear the finest performanees of the World's 
Greatest Bands and Orchestras, the noblest compositions of the Great Composers, the jests and drolleries of 
your favourite Kings of Laughter, the Gems of the Operas, the masterpieces of Sacred Music, the popular songs 
of the Great Star Artistes, and everything worth listening to may be reproduced in your own family circle 
with lifelike nafuralness and entrancing effect. For your festive gatherings a Graves Gramophone is the 
Prince of Eatertniners. It breaks the Ice. It provides a programme for all tastes, and as your friends gather 
round & hear its humour and drollery, coldness & reserve disappear, & your social gatherings are an assured success. 


This ls a etraigtforward Honest Offer. 
There are no tricks or complications. Graves Gramo- 
phones are SOLD SOLELY ON THEIR MERITS, and 
unless you are completely charmed and delighted 
when you have heard the machine and records, you 
are under no obligation whatever to keep it. WE 
INSTANTLY RETURN every penny you have paid, with- 
out a moment's hesitation. Don’t be prejudiced, 
unless you have heard an up-to-date Graves Gramo- 
phone, you can form no idea of the powers of this 
amazing instrument, and you simply don't know what 
you are missing. Have it sent on approval at our 
expense, hear it at your leisure in your own home, 
and if you think we have overstated its attractions 
BY A SINGLE WORD, simply send it back carriage for- 
‘ward, and have your money refunded at once. We 
are willing to stand or fall by your decision. 
Warranted for Three Years. Will last for a lifetime. 


é. G@ GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD. 


Write for our New Catalogue. 


A Postcard will bring you our New Art Gramophone 
Catalogue, which is a complete illustrated guide to the 
latest and best models in both needle and sapphire 
machines. This attractive work gives you more inter- 
esting and practical Gramophone information in half 
an hour than you would otherwise learn in years. 
Every style handsomely illustrated. Full specifications 
given to every model, and all these high-grade machines 
are supplied on Easy Monthly terms or Discount for Cash 


IMPORTANT. All Gramophone Owners should 
write for our extraordinary offer of Needle Disc 
Records, arranged in complete programmes of 

magnificent selections, delivered complete on approval 
for 2/6 with order and easy monthly payments. We 
are headquartersfor Records and give you a marvellous 
choice of the cream of the world’s talent in every depart- 
ment. Senda Postcard for price list and particulars. 


Ss 


2/- in the & 


Cash 
Discount. 
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ENTERED AT 
Stationers’ Harr. 


[Price One Penny. 


"Always 
Morry 
and 
Bright’ 


——e 


excellent.’’— Shakespeare. 
Rosso AND JoLiET.— From 


Friar Laurence’s Speech, 
Act 2, Scene 3. 
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by allowing into it only the premier foodstuffs. If parents 
realised the vast potentialities for Health and Strength that 
exist in Fry’s Pure Cocoa, they would never be without it 


WHITE SLAVE TRADER 


Price 6d. at all Bookstalls, 
or post-paid 7d. from_the 


receive a free copy of the ‘ Prize- Winner's 
Chronicle,” giving proofs of hundreds of wins 
through our sid. 


TRY US—NONE CAN BEAT US. 
COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOCIETY, offices of M.A. P., 17 Hen- 


Address — TRIAL DEPT., BOX A 27, DESMOND rutin ‘Street, London, WC, BALDWIN & Co 
AVENUE, NEWLAND, EAST YORKS. Blectric Parade, t Lae 


LADIES | 


GAUTIER’S FAMOUS P:.- 
ate without doubt the tev! 
ever offered for Fema.e Wess 
and Irregularities. They 3° 
Safe, Sure and Speedy. Pr 
cover, 1/3 and 2/93 € 


in the Home. Fry’s Pure Cocoa and Chocolates are truly | 

‘FOR MANY VIRTUES EXCELLENT.’ — Shakespeare. , | 

| Lo | 

iS “g Gocoa | 

Manufacturers by Royal Patent of H.M. King George il. 1729, and by Special 
Warrants of Appointment to H.M. The King. H.M. The Queen. H.M. Queen Alexandre, 

to other Royal Houses of Europe. and to the le for nearly 200 years. ‘ 

1 

COMPETITIONS. All Parents Who Love | 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. : 

ARE YOU TAYING sy Competitions in this Their Daughters Must | 

———— paper(or any other)? Ifso Read this Book. ' 

SEND A STAMPED ADDRESSED ENVELOPE \ 

and we oat ber eek something really smart. | 

Sanya pple Ronse iter rom IN THE GRIP OF THE | 
prize, 9d.; 10s. prize, 1s. 6d. ; for every prize of : 
£1 or over, 28. 6d. inthe & Alla icants will { 

| 

t 

| 
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Laitova Lemon Cheese 
% the food for the children. 
as wholesome and nutritiou: . 
is delicious to the taste. 
excellent dainty for = 
meal. And it is ju! 
good for you. 63d. Sine 
jars 2d. and 32d. etc. 
Special Trial Offer. see 
eocing any difficulty inc bt 
Cheese should se 
and I/- P.O. or stamps to th 
ers, and they. will receive t 


“Lattova’’ the new food dainty. + 
packet of Kkovah Jelly, Carriage « 


Par from the roost strayed a 
motherly “chuck.” seeking 
ber eggs, but returned with 


This ts the cow 
with the crump- 
led horn. that fl 
gives rich we y 


which we make 
“our toffee."” 


=e. 


There is sure to be a 
huge demand for next 
week’s number, so order 


your copy now. 


“3T0 INTERESTO» 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 28, 1911. 


TRANSMISSION aT 


Book Rares. Enrerep at 


Srationxas’ Hatt. 


£250 A WEEK 


Offered in Football Skill Competition. 


We have revived our Football Skill Competition for the amusement th 
thousands of our readers who take a keen interest in Association a Mig bike dpecin 
eave 2 pat find Bnowisdes to _— ance nts The prize offered is £250, and the task set 
a. 
oath i tbe ae play their s n following up football, and also fosters their 


No. 1106. 


Ong Penny. 


SOUNDING THE SHOFAR. 


be 


Ox Saturday, September 23rd, the Jewish New 
Year begins. In every synagogue throughout the 
world on Friday evening will be heard the weird 
sound of the Shofar, or ram's horn, for on this and 
the ten succeeding days the Jews will keep a partial 
fst, the “ten days of penitence.” No day in 
the vear is so important to the Jews as their New 
Year's Day, for upon that day they believe that 
their lives of the past year will be reviewed by the 
Creator. 

The most noticeable colour during these days is 
vile. Draped in white, the synagogues are filled 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 


hy hundreds of Jews who rarely enter a place of 
worship, save on New Year's Day and the Day of 
Atonement, the last of the ten days. On the Now 
Year's Eve the Rabbi wears a white death-shroud, 
instead of the usual dark si!k robe. 

The “ shofar,” a ram’s horn, is a most important 
feature of this festival. Of various shapes and sizes, 
it gives forth the most primitive sounds, and so 
dificult is it to blow that a special official, the 
Baal Tokeiah,” is entrusted with the task. 

No Jew touches his breakfast on the dawn of the 
New Year without first hearing the sound of the 
Shofar. As early as five or six o'clock he appears 
at the synagogue, and listens to the solemn service, 
which is invariably conducted in Hebrew. 

The ten Days of ntance finishes with the 
Creat White - Fast—Yom Kippur—or Day of 
Atonement. 


the 
the 


“Tr I should die you would never get another 
wife who would look after you as I have done.” 
“No; not if I could help it.” 


the, 


Frexp: “ Allow me to congratulate you. I 
hear your daughter has married a foreign nobleman.” 

Mr. Goldbag: “ Yes. It’s pretty rough on me, 
hut by a streak of good luck her sister has eloped 
witha steady cabdriver, so the affliction is somewhat 
mitigated. This is a world of compensation, and 
I can't expect all my girls to do as well as the one 
who married the cabman.”’ 


| THE HOME FOR LOST MILKCANS. | 


be 


To begin with, between a hundred and fifty and 


two huadred thousand milkcans are let loose every | 1. 


know them. 

Thero are many thousands of people so keenly interested 
in football that the doings of every prominent club and 
player aro knowa to them, and tho matches in which 


news in a daily piper is to the ordinary reader. 

Those entiusiasts require no assistance from us in 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will be 
tho victorious teams, but to others, not conversant with 
tho clubs and the players and their dvings, we suggest 
that a handbook giving details of last seagon’s play will 


reader who guesses haphazard, but the ons who bases his 
forecast on his bnoslale 


enga, on 
It must be clear, therefore, to you that it is necessary 


to exercise a consiierndle arnount of skill to gain the prize. 


On the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs taki 
in fifteen matches to be played on Saturday, September som —— 
You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 


capabilities of the various c.ubs, and decide in each case which 

think will win. Then draw a liae in ink through the name of ths eink wiley 
you believe willlose. If, in your opinion, anyof the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


Tur, clubs whose names we give are all in tho Football | 8. No correspondence will be ent2red into in connection 
or Southern Leaguss, and to guide you in preparing your 
forecasts you would be 


t with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

: well advi to keep a reerd of | 9, The published decision is final” and con patlteee may 
ir matches before you. The names of the players in eutor on this undorstanding only. 

ze teams can also be ascertained, if you don’t already A Goo1 Idea: When sending your attempt inclose a 
contribution for the Fresh Air Fund, please! 


CUT QUI COUPON AND FOST TO US UNFOLDED. 


y are engaged are of as much interest to them as the 


Pearson’s Football Contest. 


No. 5. 
Matches to be played on Saturday, Sept. 30th’ 


Cross out which yon consider will be the losiag club, For 
a draw don't cross out either. 

e of the capabilities of the teams | \Manchester City v Sheffield United 

ged. Woolwich Arsenal v Oldham Athletié 

Everton v Newcastle United 

Blackburn Rovers v Manchester United 

Sheffield Wednesday v Tottenham Hotspur 

v Notts County 

v Grimbsy Town 


very helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the 


As a help and guide to the exercise 
of your judgment, we recommend 


‘ ’ ” i Bury 
“Pearson's Football Annual,” prico 34 Notts Forest} 


ost free 40. from the Publisher, 
FF enrictin, witness, are ree wo), 18 ue City v pr olvernaniphes Wan. 

Tre cry i . which will be found completeinformation arnsley v Burnley 
supply oe ’: ne eh | the source of the milk regarding teams, records of pley in past Glossop v Fulham 

! Py 'd the number of gallons of milk used s.rscus, prospects of each club for the Norwich City y Stoke 
ery day are things familiar to the man in the coming winter, and results of correspond- Southampton y Northampton 
street, but how much do you know about the most ing League matches played list season. Plymouth Argyle + Swindon 
necessary thing of all, the milkcan ? Reading v Bristol! Revers 


CONDITIONS WiTH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. ; : 
The names of tho teams which you belicvo will lose 
must be cro:s2d out, and each entry form must be 


Exeter City v Qucen’s Park Rangers 
The above matches take place on the ground 


day in Lordon alone. These cans var : 
f hat . : ns vary from the ; i ith hia ow of the first-namzd. 
chur: : . : ed by tho compatitor with his own name and 
eutside ea _ by ape ie pit ee ao address bs ink. Where you forecast a draw dou’t IT agrze to abide by the decision published in 
that many hundreds dng agra eraae cross out either. Per , | (Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it as final, and 
any hun of cans are lost each day. | 9, When you havo filled up the entry form, cut it out and mnt tte wideostand berg pec 
And milkeans are valuable articles, the reward for placo it in au envelope addressed to the Editor of | (J enfer only 01 this unacrstanding, an agree to 
tecovery alone varying from six aoe a dozen for PEARSON’S WEEKLY, [enriotta Strect, London, | } abide by the printed conditions. 
Pint cans to three hal d pe f : rt W.C. Mark your envelope ‘ FooTBat No. 5,” in 
Cans, ngs a dozen for two-qua the top left-hand corner and afixa penny stamp. All : 
‘ So attempts must arrive not later than first post Friday, Signature veoreersecsserrreeveers sewn esaninenewnsesive cunmwaw be 
H 0 many cans are stolen, in fact, that there is a September 29th. 
ome for Lost Cans. The Can Protection Society | 3. Only one coupon may be sent by each roader. P Acdress..cessecere Sian CNS eseeisve cians cewene oo te 
leoks after all cans that have gone astray, and | 4. The sum of £230 will be awarded to the competitor ees 
Searches for tl 8 Y from whom we receive an entry form bearing what ( 
are colle me ne tnt bave been stolen. Lost cans proves to be tho correct result of all the ma‘ches iin Sallaag zane eeeiseseneasteceess tose gesers . 
reads ceted by the society’s officials and sent to played. In the evout of a tic this sum will be SNOT AG pee uionmumaam : 
ric} uarters. from where they are returned to their | §, Should no competitor give the correct result of all the - ‘ 
shttul owners on payment of tho proper reward. matches vliyed, £25 will be awarded to the competitor YoU WILL FIND RESULTS OF 
vt only are the cans stolen by boys and others who from whom we rece.ve the entry form ccntaiuing the CORRESPONDING LEAGUE 
make a specialit f this f etes gre:test number of correct results. In the event ofa MATCHES PLAYED LAST SEASON IN 
iternilémen Aec't Rececs of theft, but unscrupu- Fo the prize will be divided, and in the event of two or “PEARSON'S FOOTBALL ANNUAL.” 
mistake The ai hesitate to pick u FP ‘sy b moro matches not being played the £250 will not be 
y n the society steps in and deals wit rarded 
the offende y sep eg ee sbility i RESULT OF CONTEST No 2. 
i “3 6. The Editor will accept na responsibility in regard to . JN: 
t is @ remark . ‘. -delivery of any altempt submitted In this contest readers were invited to forecast tle results 
able fact that even big churns tho loss or non-telt nt y P } 3 tember Lith 
Ret lost 8 f of posting will not bo accepied as proof of | of frotball matches played on Saturday, Sepiember vth. 
ho fovte than th ee In gent years mel OF pOEnn d pare ‘The prize of #20 has been divided by a Apna Ke 
Ut on the ri : rifted from home and were | 7, Tho Editor does not assnme any responsibility for any | 14 Shrewsbury Road, Stafford; an he Tater 
tre i¢ right track again by the officials of the aitecations that may be madein the fixtures givenin the Tlamilton Mews, St. John’s Wood Road, Maida Valo, who 
me for strayed milkcans, entry form, had each only one incorroct result. 
Money, Watches, Pipes, and Scissors offered in this week's footlines. 
——_~— 
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Jook Here! 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS. 

Aw unusually large number of well-known people 
celebrate birthdays this week. Among them is Mr. 
8. R. Crockett. He is one of the most successful 
of our modern novelists, but his present popularity 
was ecarcely expected by the a whom 
he sent his hrst ook. The publishers returned the 
manuscript with a note assuring the author that 
there was ‘‘ no market for this sort of thing.” 
the corner of the letter was the formal notice: 
“Mark reply ‘No. 396b ” ; and when, some years 
later, these same publishers wrote to Mr. Crockett 
asking him to let them publish one of his novels, 
the author replied by asking them to look up their 

revious correspondence with him marked “No. 


Mr. Crockett’s most famous books is, 
“The Stickit Minister,” and soon 
called at her 


One of 
of course, 
after it was published o lady 


bookseller’s. 

“T want that book everybody's talking about,” 
she said ; ‘let me see, it’s called—there, I’ve for- 

tten—no, I remember, ‘ The Crockett Minister,’ 
ry Stickit.” 

HIGHLY SUSPICIOUS. 

Axorner birthday celebrity this week is Mr. 
Arthur Roberts, that prince of story-tellers. One 
of his best is about a couple of financiers who 
wanted a certain millionaire to join them in some 
undertaking. The millionaire was known to 
very cautious in his business dealings, and as 
the two friends had a rather bad reputation they 
eta they would have to play their fish very care- 

ly. . 

After an interview with the millionaire, one of 
them turned to the other. 

“T believe he'll come in with us,” he said. 

“Y'm doubtful,” replied the other. “ He seemed 
a bit suspicious.” 

“Suspicious ? Nonsense ! " 
friendly. Didn’t you see how cordially he shook 
hands?” 

“Yes,” was the dubious reply; “but didn’t 
ee notice how he counted his fingers after you 

shaken hands with him?” 
HUSTLE. 

Mr. Seymour Hicks is one of the most epeepetee 
of ovr actors. He has just arrived to Eng! and 
after a three months’ tour in South Africa, and 
already he is hard at work again. 

He was once complaining to Sir Arthur Pinero 
newspapers persist in empha- 
sisivg hi8 energy. The particular notice he com- 
plained of ran: “Mr. Hicks seemed to perspire 
more than usual on this occasion.” 

“Seymour, I’m not sure they are wrong,” 
replied Sir Arthur. “ And if I were you I should 
not advertise ‘Doors open at eight.’ I should 
alter it to ‘ Pores open at nine’ !” 


He seemed very 


about the way the 


CHEEK. 

Mr. Hicks tells of a quaint little incident that 
happened once when he was playing in a musical 
comedy at the old Gaiety. Much to his annoyance 
the chorus girls would persist in chattering to each 
other while he was singing his verses. On one 
chile evening—it was a Monday, and on 

ondays the ladies seemed to have even more than 
usual to talk about—one of the ladies was telling 
her neighbour some experience s0 loudly while Mr. 
Hicks was singing that she knocked all the words 
out of his head. 

“ Hush !” said Mr. Hicks; but the lady went on 
with her story. After he had said “Hush!” 
about a dozen times with no effect, he determined 
to give her a lessson. 

“One moment,” he said to the conductor, and 
the orchestra stopped suddenly. 

Then Mr. Hicks turned to the lady of the wagging 
tongue and, thinking to frighten her out of her 
wits and stop her from’ ever talking again on the 
stage, he said: “Dear lady, will you finish your 
atory or shall I finish my song ?” 

‘a The lady took o step forward and beamed on 

im. 

“Do you know, dearic,” she replied calmly, 
“it’s a matter of the utmost indifference to me 
what you do.” 

“The house shricked with laughter,” says 
“sn Hicks, “I retired with my tail between my 
legs.” 


Nothing is more annoying than the constant crowing of your neighbour's cock. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLYi 


ALL LOST. a 

Mr. AtBert BicELow Parre, the literary 
executor of the late Mark Twain, has been in 
London collecting material for his biography of the 
famous humorist. 

Mark was once with a party of friends who were 
telling thrilling experiences of the sea, and when 
his turn came he asked if they wanted a true.story. 

“Certainly,” they said. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” he began, with that wonderful 
drawl, “I was once crossing the Atlantic. For 
days we had ridden in an utter calm ; then one day 
a terrible storm broke over the vessel. Billows 
mountains high dashed over us, the rudder was 
torn off, the masts fell, the waters poured 
in torrents through the scuppers, and then all 
of a sudden the ship settled, lunged forward on her 
beam ends, and sank out of sight in sixty fathoms 
of water, every soul on board going down with her.” 

There was a gasp of wonder from his hearers. 

“But you haven't told us how you escaped,” 
one of them remarked. 

“J didn’t escape!" Mark exclaimed ; “T was 


drowned with the rest !”” 


——— 


DRASTIC. 

Tren there is the story illustrating his objection 
to fighting and bloodshed. 

“f am so opposed to fighting a duel,” he once 
said, “ that I’ve made up my mind, solemnly and 
earnestly, that if anyone ever comes to me and 
challenges me to fight a duel, I'll take him kindly 
by the hand, lead him gently out behind the barn, 
take an axe—and kill him?” 


PLAIN SCOTCH. 

Two Scotch farmers came up to London on 8 
holiday recently. and put up at a small hotel. 
When they had been shown their room they dis- 
covered that there was no soap on the washstand. 
They rang the bell, and in a few minuics a waiter 
appeared. 

“Sen’ up 8 bit o’ sape, ma man—a wee bit 
a quick 1” one of the Scotsmen ordered. 

e waiter stood poping in the doorway. 

“They ain’t French, ’ they heard him mutter to 
himself, “nor German, nor yet Spanish. I don’t 
know their language. What can they want?” 

The Scot-men became angry. ‘ Man, can ye no’ 
understand plain Scotch!” one of them shouted. 

“Yes, sir; oh, yes!” gasped the waiter, and 
he promptly disappeared. 

A few minutes later he returned with two glasses 
and a bottle of whiskey ! 


ANOTHER NAIL. 

Mentiox of whiskey reminds one of a story Mr. 
R. G. Knowles, the famous comedian, told us in his 
dressing-room the other day. 

An Irish priest met one of his parishioners, 

“ Ah, how are you, Pat?” he said. 

“Finely, yer rivirence.” 

“ And are you still keeping the pledge ? ” 

““Yos, yer rivirence.” 

“That’s good,” said the priest. 
have you kept it now?” 

“Six months!” Pat told him proudly. 

“That’s very good,” exclaimed the priest. 
“Now when a man keeps the pledge so long as 
that he deserves a little encouragement.” And 
the good priest produced a small flask and poured 
out a little whiskey into the metal cup. 

“There,” he said, handing it to Pat, who 
prone swallowed it at a gulp. “ But, remem- 

, Pat,” the priest went on s0 emnly, “‘ that was 
‘ost a little reward for having abstained so long. 
t’s not to encourage you to begin drinking again. 
Don’t forget that every glass of whiskey you take 
is another nail in your coffin.” 

“T'll not forget, yer rivirence,” said Pat ; then, 
coaxingly, ‘But, shure, yer rivirence, won't ye 
just drive in one other nail while ye have the hammer 
in yer hand!” 


“How long 


TUT, TUT! 

Tar Post Office Savings Bank celebrates its 
jubilee this year. It was inaugurated in 1861, 
and in the fifty years it has grown enormously. 

For some reason or other the Savings Bank 
department has been described as the dullest 
branch of the Post Office service, but occasionally 
a flash of humour comes like a ray of sunlight to 
brighten up the dullness. 

For instance, recently the department received 
a note from a lady depositor with reference to a 
change in her name. 

“T am married,” she wrote, “ but tcish to carry 
on as before.” ‘ . 


Week ENpIsa 
Sepr. 28, 1911, 


Give it Up Q 


The Editor will give 28, 6d. each wee >> oF 

best paragraph accepted for this colwiin. 61 ¢ a 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded fur as. 
paragraph used. If there is more thun one s1,: 
paragraph used the penknife will be awarded to 
the reader whose contribution wus received jirsi. 

The half-crown this week is won ly 3 to Tey! 

New Deer, Aberdeenshire. hy is 


LIKE oo 


\\ 


OE 
we 


Can you prove - T =|= MO 
Solution below. 


BAD LUCK. 
“ WuaERE have you been, my pretty maid *” 
“Why, sir, nutting, sir,” she said. 
“ And what did you get, my pretty maid?” 
“Why, sir, nutting, sir,” she said. 


THE WEEK’S CLEVER LIMERICK, 
A miss sat alone with her beau, 
And for hours the light was turned leau 
When he said he must geau 
It affected her seau 
She wept and exclaimed: “ Eau, neav, neav, ners} 


THE CARD TRICK. 

Hrre— is a square 
containing four hearts, 
four spades, four clits, 
and) four Giamenss. 
What you have to do 
is to divide the 
into four : 
means cf two cu's, gy 
that each section con- 
tains one heart, one 
spade, ore club, and 
one diamond. 

Solution Lilows 


MAKING TWENTY. 
Henze are five lines of figures: 
Wt, 
33333 a 
55555 
TT7T77 


See tion 
see tion 


99999 
Cross out all the figures except three, so that 
when added together they make twenty. 
Solution below. 


OUR POWERFUL SHORT STORY. 

He loved her with a devouring love. Sic hated 
him intensely. Driven to action by her dreziny 
manner, he stabbed her once, twice, and fied. Her 
blood was boiling now, and she followed hin 
round the room. “ At last,” she exclaimed, “I 
have you, and you shall die like the miscrable 
thing that you cre!” There was a loud rept 
then, silence. 

He had joined the great majority. a 

The solution of this baffling mystery tS 4 mn 
below. 


MORE LINES TO KATE. 
O may I toast thee, lovely K8, 
Whose charms few maids can duplicS+ 
Here's wishing you a happy {8, 
And health and wealth and high ests! 
And may you not have long to v8 
Before the right swain doth relS 
A plea like this: “ Be thou my mS, 
~ Don’t hesit8S—say, yes, sweet KS. 


Solutions. 


LIKE ALGEBRA. 
M on OT on Y=M O not on Y. 
THE CARD TRICK. 
Tas picture shows how tho synare ms 
MAKING TWENTY. 
Tua can only be done by 
crossing cut the 8, 5, and 7 
rows, the first three figures 
in the first row, and the first 
four figures in the last row. 
Yon then have left 11 and 
9; these added together of 
course, make 20. 
OUR POWERFUL 
SHORT STORY. 
Tue heroine had 
‘gwattcd’’ a fly. 


t be dviled. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 28, 1911. 


SS 
Zolbals ood Bad 


+s Pi Article Will Tell You How to Know 
he This Picts Best Players on the Field. 
of You often read in reports of football matches 
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that a forward can head, or breast, or trap is a good 
one; a kick that takes a long time to come down 
or which flies beyond him is no good—it places 


u 


side at least an equal chance of snapping it up. 

This ‘“ ballooning” by backs , me af the 
greatest failings in junior football, and far too much 
of it is seen in even professional League games. 


; , of Smith, or Robinson, o * F 
us ae eg ye best player ea tha field,” po spear source of trouble to hls forwards. 
al] “the star of the game," “ the outstanding figure properly headed ball should be almost, if not 
un in the match,” and so on. pe x oe oe ie pass. a should go straight 
3 i a fellow-player who i i 
Frequently you have been a looker-on at the | ood position to weacine th is more or less in a 


match in question, and frequently, no doubt, you 
have disagreed with what you have read of it. The 
critic has, to your mind, been wrong; it was not 
Robinson, but Brown who was the best player on 
the field. 

But is your judgment to be relied upon? Do 
you know a good player when you see one ? Can you 


most “ impossible” manner. 


ae 77 ) 
THF TPLTF LZ 


orn 
arr S 8, 


c) 


the clever player at his best, 


distinguish between good, bad and indifferent 


football ? heading, however remarkable in itself, is of little 


aod Because Jones, in goal, punched out six shots, account. . 
ot Smith, at back, nearly always kicked the bali | ,, Not i hard tackling and constant dispossessing of 
hard away, or Brown, at centre-half, kept on the opposite forwa of the ball by ao half-back 
charging the opposing forwards, or Robineon, at the acme of football. A half-back is an offensive 
inside left, continually made unselfish-looking ae or a player, ee oe 
passes to his partuers, he was not to-plaving I pping play—however clever—by feeding 
fine ‘enthall nov necessarily playing | his forwards with good ground passes, his work is 
On the contrary, he may have shown very poor only malt dene. 4 is at very Ni to take tho ball 
iste te Che-eyen of veal % ; away from the other side, but it isn’t much good 
y experts on the game. It | j¢ you promptly lose it to your own side a moment 
afterwards. 
that There is a lot more to look for in a forward than 
“ fireworks.” Two or three brilliant-looking runs 
are of no use unless they are finished up with good 
The forward who bustles the oppos- 
ated tag backs and dashes through to 
namy score is a hero in the eyes of the 
Her guilt Fit \ crowd and a good man, too. 
hin ed 
| —A good man will drive 
abla wover the heads of the 
a opposing half-backs and 
epott tryand feed hisforwards. 
is not always the man who gets the most cheers 
gin from the crowd who is doing the most for his side ; 


the crowd is often a very bad judge indeed of a 
player's worth, 

Ahigh, hard kick by a back may look exceedingly 
ever and nice, but, except as a last resource to 
save the goal, high, hard kicking is not good football. 
True, the first object of a back is to get the ball 
away from his own quarters, but this does nul 
ee the whole of his duties, it does not 
absolve him from his obligations to his own forwards. 
‘ hey do not want the ball kicked hard and high ; 
ob want it a “ good length,” and just high enough 

eat the opposing half-backs’ heads. A kick 


centres or shots; half-a-dozen smashing shots 
which the goalkeeper saves are not so valuable 
as the timely, gentle push which sends the ball into 
the net out of his reach ; no amount of passing the 
ball counts unless it leads to progress. 

Passing for passing’s sake is, in fact, almost a 
fetish with many forwards. They “ touch ” the 
ball beautifully, and very trickily, among each 
other, but it seldom leads to anything tangible. 
The clever dribbler and passer is very pleasant to 
watch, but unless he or his play produces goals he 
is of far less value to his side than the less subtle 
dasher who bustles the backs and beats the goal- 
keeper. Passing, to be good, must gain ground. 

Shooting, of course, is of the utmost importance, 
but it does not follow that the most successful shot 
is the best forward. The man who gets the goals 
gets the cheers, but it is often the man whose 
work enabled him to score who should get most 
of the credit. 

And that applies all through football. It is 
among the ote ie rather than the patchily brilliant 
players that you must look for the best men, 


vi 


a y-back headwork is useless if the header keeps on giving 
the ball to his opponent. 


This suggests to me the conundrum: “Why does the cock crow?’’ 


him at a disadvantage, in that it gives the other 


The half-back who is for ever heading the ball 


Very many footballers have a wonderful knack 
of heading ; they will get to the ball and head it in a 
But they are not 


A gentle touch, well out of the goalkeepe’s reach, show 


Bad Play! on that account, playing brilliantly. Th ] 
Onty a bad back tt tinuall i is “4 of ee 
" ve Lae ae ae one = y test of heading is, where does the ball go? If 


it continually goes back to a rival, or in such a way 
that a colleague can make no good use of it, the 


— ee 


oe 


"MILUGIRL MARRIAGES. 2 
eee < 
How Lancashire Lads and Lass:s Start a Home. 

THERE was a time, and not so many years ago, 
when the average Lancashire mill lass would 
rather not get married at all than forego the drive 
to church in a coach-and-pair. Even though the 
church was, literally, just across the road, she 
would not walk, and if funds were low she woull 
postpone the wedding-day a few months in order 
to have the coach-and-pair. 

For she liked to do tho thing in style, and the 
ceremony was usually followed by a rare good 
feast to which relatives and friends were invited. 
The more money that could bo spent this way, 
the better the young couples were pleased. 

_ But in recent years things have altered con- 
siderably. Hundreds of mill weddings take placs 
at the holiday stops, and quite a good proportion 
of the couples mect quietly at tho registry-office, 
then, when the knot is tied, they depart for a weck 
at the seaside. 

Indeed, more than one practical-minded factory 
lass has in the last year or two arranged for her 
wedding to take place a week in advance to avoid 
the crush. She gets up early on the Sunday 
morning prior to the holiday stop, and, putting her 
best dress on, she gocs out to meet the lad of her 
choice at ‘the allotted place. Then, with the ring 
on her finger, she returns home, removes her Lest 
dress, and takes her last lesson with her mother in 
the art of cooking Sunday's dinner. 


No Lack of Offers. 

The advantage of this arrangement is obvious. 
The mills may stop on the following Friday night 
for the holidays, and the young couple can tako 
an carly train on Saturday morning to the seaside. 
Meanwhile they have not lost a single hour at theie 
work, and more money will thus be available for 
their enjoyment. 

And during the week the pair will have remained 
at their homes. In the evening they have met and 
fixed up the things in the new house they have 
taken. So that when the holidays are over the 
house is ready for them to settle down in real 
earnest to their new married life. 

In the weaving centres not more than one in 
three among factory lasses marry lads from the 
mill. The explanation of this is simple. The 
lasses of a marriageable age outnumber the 
unmarried men to nearly that extent. 

But factory lasses do not suffer from lack of 
offers of marriage on this account. It is recognised 
in mill towns that the most independent-spirited 
girls are included among those who stick closely to 
their work at the mill. Indeed, the phrase, “ She's 
a good four-loom weaver,” as used in reference to 
mill lasses, is invariably meant to imply that she 
is also a Jass of character and respectability, and 
would-be suitors feel satisfied on this account that 
sho will make a decent wife. 

Where “ill-Girls Are Wise. 

The question of ways and megs is one much 
discussed during courting days. A frank statemont 
of how much he earns, and how much he will require 
for pocket money, is exacted by the mill lass from 
her future husband. And thus the practical- 
minded lass knows how much she will have for 
expenses. 

And she usually gets to know his ideas in respect 
to her future. More often than not the would-Le 
suitor, in furthering his cause, tells tho lass that 
she nced not work in the mill when she’s wed. But 
although this statement pleases her, she rarely has 
any intention of leaving her looms, at least for the 
first few years. 

For she looks at the question this way. If she 
stays at home and her husband allows her, say, 
twenty-five shillings a week, this will barely keep 
the house door open. Whereas, if she continucs at 
the mill, she will not be stinted for money ; indeed, 
she can save a little for the time when sickness or 
unemployment darkens the door. 

And she retains the independence that is typical 
of the mill lass. So long as she remains at tho 
mill her husband must do equal shares with her 
of the house-cleaning. The washing is sent to the 
laundry, or put out to a neighbour, as the case may 
be. And at. week-ends the pair can walt out as in 
their courting days. 


A&A STRANGE SIN 
Staris Next Weck. 


we 


Complete Short Story. 


mistaken and that the thief might already have 
made his escape. 

He determined 
few steps. . 

Then his heart seemed to stand still. 

“7 Ands up!” whispered a voice. . 

Harry spun round on his heel. Behind a ram- 
part of barrels, barrels which he had already passed 
and which lay between him and the staircase, he 
saw the dim outline of a head and shoulders, of a 
hand, of a crooked finger, of the gleaming barrel of 
a revolver. 

“ands up!” said the man again, very low but 


to make sure. He crept on a 


Yo LA»? 


‘- threateningly. oe 
Telling How a Policeman Faced a Terrible | ‘Como out o’ that!” growled Harry in his most 
Predicament. official tones. ; 
He flashed the lantern into the mans face. A 


By A. G. GREENWOOD. 


Poutce-ConsTaBLE Harry Long, of the Brent- 
shirc County Constabulary, trudged down Wyck’s 


noise burst from his lips, a sound of horror and 
amazement, of appalled wonder. 
“ Jim!” he stuttered. 


Lane. ‘ “*Oo’re you?” muttered the other, but the 
ight was dark and blusterous, with fitful i. i ’ 

PA hn On his left the wind soughed in aes a lowered. 

Wyck’s wood. On his gee ol! er ii Te ik Hare 1” 

Hall, the residence o lo everton, V.C., pos F 
Chief Constable for the county, loomed up against oe burglar asked the question in queer, stifled 

- the aly. “Ayo,” said Harry, “that’s me. Come to 


Suddenly tossed to his ears came a scream. It 
was followed by silence. The policeman jumped 
on to the bank, peering across the meadow to the 
lawn. 

Colonel Neverton was away. His wife and 
daughter were alone. Long paused, wondering 
if the cry had been the scream of a peacock or 
that of a hare seized by a stoat. 


arrest you—my brother /” 

“T ‘was clearin’ out o’ England—going to 
Canada. I only wanted a little. I’m no use 
here. I was to hemigrate——” 

The man stopped, breathing heavily in the 
darkness—panting. 

And Harry Long stood stock still, neither moving 


Then it came again, pulsing through the night | 20°F ae 5 ‘ “ 
: P ; A ! wled his brother. “Say you 
air. A light leapt into a ground-floor window of n't find oa Til slip cabat the beck’? 


the Hall. 
A door opened showing an illumined hall and 


a figure swaying in the aperture. 
PC. long bean to run. He plunged into 
the long grass, scaling the railings of the sunk 


fence, scrambling up the haw-haw bank to the 
lawn. 
Help! 


“T can’t!” gasped Harry. 

“Can't? Why?” 

“Tm a cop, Jim. I can't let burglars go. 
Weererrrrrrri ir th 


THE.cuRSE | THE CUTEST 
“Help! Burglars——_! ” 


SWINOLE 
The gure at the door had seen him, had seen oe eTRAME SWINOLES 
his gleaming cape and his helmet. \ ; EVER. 
It was Kent, the housekeeper, who ran [| EE — 
out to him. Se ad : , 4 
“He's in the cellar- I heard him’! ’*” she |'A splen OW: { WORKED. 
screamed, clutching ‘gs arm “Mr.. Bund,}of articies 
tho butler, you know, is 


An amazing 


‘nt Brenchester. There | showing how the| Zhe sreat serial| cries of true 

? . sto kno’ 
isn’t a “ the house! The mistress has | ¢actory workers yaa iis, SAbecly crime stories told 
The details did not interest him. mee eopned awaiting. by an old crook. 


Harry nodded. 
He found Clarice, the Coloncl’s daughter, very 
white. standing beside her mother, who lay uncon- 
scious on the sofa. 

“A policeman! Thank heaven! ” she cried. 
“We're alone, officer. Mrs. Kent heard him first 
and came to our rooms. The plate-chest is in the SOSSOOSOSESSSOSOOSSSESSOSOSHSOSOSOOS OOOOH OOS 
cellar——” I’m a cop. You bein’ my brother don’t prevent 

“Very good, miss,” said Harry. “You stay | that. T’ve sworn to do my dooty——””_- 
here. TH find him.” “It ain’t your dooty to arrest your brother, to 
take away his last chance, to push him down to 
hell!” retorted the other fiercely. ‘‘ Don’t be a 


ALL START IN NEXT THURSDAY'S 
ENLARGED NUMBER. 10. AS USUAL. 


Though naturally his heart beat more swiftly, he 
rejoiced. A burglary at the chief constable’s ! 
Capture of the miscreant by P.-C. Long! What 
a stroke of fortume it was. 

As Mrs. Kent, most unwillingly, crept with him 
through a baize door and pointed with trembling 
finger at the door which barred the cellar steps, 
Harry’s mind was furiously working. 

To-night’s work aod mean promotion, pro- 
motion meant that Farmer Gyles would probably, 
almost certainly, withdraw opposition to his 
marriage with his daughter. 

He rubbed his hands together, drawing his 
truncheon and flicking the beam of his lantern down 
the long passage. 

Mrs. Kent hoarsely whispered ‘ There!” 
fled back to her mistress in the hall. 

Harry —_ on to the door, opened it noiselessly, 
and listene 

The stairs descended abruptly. No ray, of light 
lit them nor the recesses below. - No sound betrayed 
the presence of the marauder. He stepped on to 
the top step, meee the dark slide before the 
lantern’s ray an awing the door to bshind 


fool, Hory 1” 

“A policeman ain’t got no brothers,” said 
Hes the sweat standi on his forehead. 
et ‘ore God, I’d rather be dead than have to lay 
’ands on you!” 

“ You will be—before that!” 

Lid Jim ! ” 

“Tl shoot. I’ve a dooty, too—a dooty to 
myself. If policemen ’aven’t no brothers nor’ve 
burglars. I’m warning you, Harry. I’m inearnest.” 

“T can’t let you go!” said H doggedly. 
**Qw could I look my inspector in the face, ’ow 
could I dare face the chief constable? It’s not 
honourable, it ain’t playin’ the game.” 

“It'll mean promotion for you!” said Jim 
suddenly.: 

“T leave the force to-morrow. I'll not gain by 
it—but I must do my dooty!” 

“You'll leave the force ?” 

“ Ay, if I arrest you.” 

i if, you say,” said Jim slowly. 

“ You're armed,” Harry reminded him. “I’m 
not. There’s a way out for both of us, I give 
you warning I’m going to attempt an arrest, 
you’ve given mo warning that you'll shoot!” 

““]—was—joking, Harry!” muttered Jim.- 

“ Still you were right.” 

Harry spoke and drew a deep breath. There 
fell a long silence. 

“ Jim ! ” 

“ Yes ? ” 

“Td rather you shot. I don’t want to arrest 


and 


him. 
Dead silence, pitch darkness surrounded 


him. 

Suddenly he switched on the light, flinging 
the ray this way and that. It lit up the steps, a 
few barrels, the glint of many bottles on a rack, but 
nothing and no one else. 

Cautiously he descended, he searched a long vista 
of bottles with the lantern, discovering nothing, 
beginning to fear that his informants were 


One answer is because it saw the chicken run. I want better ones. 


‘to disable. 
swear I’H use it if you give me the 1:1; 
rather you shot!” _ 


of the two men. us 


At the last word I fling my lantern aniy a: . 
we both do our best.” ee ee 


pointing it at the gleaming buttons on |! |; 
tunic. 


candle down on a barrel. 


making Harry 
that such honourable men were made no 
I don’t think a more honourable devi 
his could have been come to. 
sentimental, to be kind at my expense. anil tole 
you go. He choso the harder and the better 
way. Jim Long 


WEEK Expisg 
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a 


ou. I’m fond o’ you. But you mit « 


Y’ve my truncheon. Wl uc it, | 


Again silence fell except for the laboured |: 


“ Jim,” said Harry, “I’m going to en: : 


Jim did not answer. But he raized tlc 16...) 


“ One—two——” 
" that revolver!” came in sharp co. 
from the top of the sie “Vm armed boo e3 
impossible. Drop it, I say!” . He’ 
echanically Jim obeyed. 
“ Pick it up, officer.” A 
Harry staggered forward, his jaw fallen. his ata 
face hagg: He stooped and picked up uy inst: 
weapon.. wer 
They heard the scratch of a mateh. its ty T 
flame flickered, a candle was lit, strc. i, aul was 
burned up. : 194 
A tall, erect man came slowly down the stairs a lif 
candlestick in one hand, a revolver in tlic othe: D 
Harry went stiffly to the salute. nati 
“TI came by tho midnight train and lie! lags 
from the station,” said Colonel Neverion =! 054 i;, ene: 
“IT seem to have stumbled on a surpii ity -u'e trar 
of affairs.” hid 
“You heard, sir?” thir 
“T did.” isd 
The colonel glanced at Harry and then se: tis c 
stern eyes on Jim. nitr 
“T Was in a fix, sir,” seid Harry, “7 tie bur 
to figure out my duty.” itm 
The colonel nodded. Then he called out cusl:: the 
“Come out!” , 
Jim climbed over the barrcls, scowliny. vith I 
a defiant light in his eyes. If 
“I know you,” said the coloncl. “ You'e wa} 
a sluggard, a floaters you haven't done an hone: way 
day’s work for the last eighteen montis. [ dont 1 
think Canada will have much use for you.” ae 


The chicf constable rubbed his chin, setting the 


good brother.” he alte 
“T don't think 1 rea! 


“ But you've got a 
thrill. 


It was 


! ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Jim pulled himself together. The colons’ 
eyes were very stern and yet very kindly. ; 

“Supposing your brother here and | enter into 
a conspiracy to defeat the ends of justice.” he hegan; 
“ supposing I say, ‘Take this sum o! ten pound. 
live like a man, work like a man, msi (ina 
proud of you,’ I wonder if he and I would live to 
regret it?” 


There came a throttled click from Jinn's throat. 
But he straightened his shoulders, stool sald-aly 
erect. 

“My word ain’t much,” he said, “bi! I ge 


it, sir.” 

“Jim'll keep it. I go bail for ths: cried 
Harry. 

The Colonel picked up the candlestick and el 
the way upstairs, through the cellar door. Tirole 
a long passage, to a side entrance. 
counted out ten sovereigns into Jim= '<" 
hand. aid 
“A false start doesn’t always lose one * rate 
he said gravely, “and, remember, you se yo 
brother here to thank.” 

Jim saluted, muttering 
wrung Harry’s hand. 

They watched him go. i 

“ You'll have nothing to report about tome " 
said the colonel, turning to Harry «1 ee 
his hand on his shoulder. “ But ite. 1°" 
constable wants an honest, honours!" vllows 
assistant on whom he can implicitly ' AN | : 
man to face, perhaps death in the exces" 
duty—and such an occasion 18 not is 
he will send for P.-C. Long.” 

He shook his head, holding up ! 
Harry’s stammered thanks. ; 

“ You’ye your own honest, kind heart 
he said ¥ith a smile. “Now we mi, 
the ladies about this ’’—he pause’. ~) 
Constable, and flickered an eye-lid—" '- 


; 
his gratitu:!:. thea be 


yn 


} ind at 


a 


cure 
ones! 
don't 


r into 
any 
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he Felt When Close to the World's 
He Tells ne ia Death Dealer. 


Aritrie something went wrong a short time ago 
at an explosive factory in Kent, and three men were 
instantly hurled ini eternity. Eleven others 

; viously injured. : 
whe stuff tint Sxpioded was nitro-glycerine. It 
was “discovered”? by @ man named Sobrero in 
1847. It will help you to save a life or it will take 
ife away. 
Sie use it for discases of the heart and 
nations use it when at war. It will rouse a 
lagging heart to action, and it will blow up the 
enemy's camp, fling bridges into the air, and 
transform a pleasant-faced countryside into a 
hideous death scene. Only, in order to do these 
things it must be mixed with fine earth. Then it 

is dynamite. ' 

Curiously enough, if you apply small light to 
nitro-glycerine nothing terrible happens; it just 
burns away. But if you strike it violently, or touch 
it with a red-hot poker, you had better prepare for 
the worst. A terrific explosion follows 

Carelessness Means Death 

In other words, it all depends how you use it. 
If you want to go on living you use it in ono 
way, and if you want to die you use it in another 


way. 
i will not tell you how I managed onco to get 


The wise girl who contemplates matrimony is 
illustrates 


AVOID THE MODEL MAN IF YOU WISH 
_ TO ENJOY WEDDED LIFE. 


*SORRY, BUT I 

STAYED TO READ 

THE NEW PW. 
‘\SERIAL” 


AND A MAN WHO IS NOT INVARIABLY 
PUNCTUAL WILL PROBABLY TURN 
UT A SPLENDID HUSBAND. 


For the best replies I will give five splendid little watches. . 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


into a dynamite factory, nor shall I say where it is. 
The authorities would be vexed. They have a 
great objection to visitors. 

“Don’t ask any of your friends to call,” an 
official remarked. “Some folks are careless, you 
know, and carelessness here means death.” © 

Then he asked me for my watch, and money, and 
keys. The regulations say that nothing of a 
metallic nature must be taken in by visitors. 

Next, I took off my boots because they were 
rather heavy ones with nails in, and I put on a pair 
of felt slippers. 

“It is just as well,” said the official, “to keep 
metal and dynamite apart. The two can’t get on 
at all. Always quarrelling. See?” 

He winked the other eye as he spoke, and pointed 
to a huge tank. 

“* That’s nitro-glycerine,” he said. 
of it would blow you to atoms.” 

“Thanks for the information,” I said, with a 
shiver. ‘‘ Anything else nice ?” 

** Yes. Como along.” 

Dripping into the tank was nitric acid and oil of 
vitriol, and close by in little sheds workmen were 
mixing the blended liquid with fine silicious earth, 
and so making dynamite. 

Policemen Look For Prowlers. 

“This mixture in the tank,” the official went on, 
‘* must never rise above a certain heat. If it were 
to become hotter than it ought to, you and I would 
soon be dead. At present it is six degrees below 
the danger point, so you see there are just half a 
dozen degrees between us and the grave.” 

I pulled him away. 

All was quict an poset a drip, drip of 
the deadly liquid and the pleasant conversation of 
the workers. About half a mile away was a mounted 
policeman on the look-out for prowlers. As if 
anybody except s prying journalist would care to 
spend his afternoon off at such a danger spot ! 

He told me something about dynamite’s awful 
power. One afternoon, he said, a workman was 


| carrying a jar of it when he stumbled and fell. 


BEWARE OF MODEL MEN. 


“ An ounce | 


7 817 


The jar got smashed, the man was blown in pieces, 
and the explosion was heard miles away. 

The dynamite is placcd in stone jars'in order to 
minimise the danger, but if a jar is badly jolted 
there is grave risk of disaster. On no account 
is anything made of metal allowed to go near it. 
The workman who ignored these laws would quickly 
find himself out of a job, but the men are careful 
to a degree, and they realise that the precautions 
are absolutely necessary. 

“ Would you like to taste a little nitro-glycerine ?” 
my companion Le bety as we walked out. 

“No thanks,” I said firmly. 


All The Workmen Get Hendaches, 


“Tt’s all right. Nice and sweet. Too much 
gives you headache, that’s all. Although there is 
no smell about it the workers when they first come 
hero suffer terribly from headaches. It is a species 
of fear, They know the terrible possibilitics of the 
stuff, and they allow the knowledge to get on their 
nerves, 

I took off the felt slippers and put on my boota 
and received back my belongings. Then I held 
out my hand and said ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

Once safely away from the building I looked 
back, The dynamite works were a stretch of 
drab, squat huts in the centre of a beautiful country 
—trees in their summer foliage, pleasant rolling 
slopes, flower banks, and gentle brecz2s toying 
lazily with the white smoke curling from the 
chimneys of white farms. 

And in the middle, nitro-glycerine, destruction, 
the greatest death-dcaler the world has ever known, 


FOUND HER OUT. 

“ Sex here, Mr. Huggins,” said the irate landlady 
to one of tho boarders, ‘‘ you have been flirting 
with my daughter, and last night I saw you kiss her. 
Now, I want to know just what your intentions 
are?" 

“My intentions, Mrs. Hasher,” answered the 
young man, “ are ncver to do it again.” 


advised to give the model man a wide berth, for he seldom makes a model husband. Our cartoonist 
a few types of men who should be in request as life partners. 


A MAN WITH A SPICE 
OF MISCHIEF IN HIM WILL 
MAKE A GOOD HUSBAND 


[9] 


MOREOVER, DCN'T DESPISE 


} 
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$0 WILL THE LOVER WHO IS 
NOT ALWAYS MONOTONOUSLY POLITE 


ay | 
TLD, 


THE LOVER WHO OCCASIONALLY HAS 
A FESTIVE TIME WITH HIS FRIENDS 
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BETTER THAN BURGESS. 


i atti 
Onc Man Swam for Eight Hours in a Shark 
Infested Sea. 

Bercess’ achievement in swimming the Channel 
appeals to all Britons. 

And it is only right that it should do so. It 
was a grand feat, a splendid example of pluck and 
endurance. 


It may be pointed out, however, that even more 
wonderful swims have been recorded in the past. 

There was, for example, that accomplished in 
tho China Sea in January, 1860, by Lieutenant 
Lumsden, now General Sir Peter Stark Lumsden, 
G.C.B. 

This young officer was sailing a small boat in 
Talienwan Bay when a gale sprang up and capsized 
it. Darkness had fallen, the low shore was many 
miles away and invisible, and a heavy, choppy sea 
was running. Moreover, the bay was infested by 
large man-eating sharks. 

To an ordinary individual the situation would 
have seemed wholly desperate. But Lieutenant 
Lumsden was no ordinary individual. He was 
known as the finest swimmer in the Army, and 
one of its best all-round athletes. And he made 
up his mind to fight for his life to the last ea. 

First, he divested himself, one by one, of all 
superfluous articles of clothing, retaining, however, 
his flannel shirt, which he found an assistance 
rather than a hindrance, as it helped to support 
him in the water when floating. For the first few 
hours he held fast to a presentation gold watch, 
but presently, finding that even its small weight 
sufficed to handicap him somewhat, he let it go. 

Swooned when he was Safe. 

For eight solid hours he swam steadily on in 
pitch darkness, buffeted continually by heavy 
cross seas, not knowing for certain whether he was 

rogressing towards the shore or away from it. At 

oath he heard the sound of breakers, and putting 
forth his last ounce of strength, he gained the land 
just as dawn was breaking. Then he swooned away, 
and when he awoke to consciousness the sun was 
high in the heavens. 
; Anarier peurealie feat of the kind was per- 
‘or y & young lady passenger on the Queens- 
land liner Quetta, which foundered in Torres Straits 
in the summer of 1890. Though sucked down by 
the sinking steamer, this plucky girl, on coming 
to the surface, boldly struck out for the shore, 
nearly twenty miles distant. 

Sixteen hours later she was seen and rescued by 
a party of pearl fishers. She was then still swim- 
ming strongly, and the shore was only about three 
miles off. 

Sixteen hours is not, however, a record as regards 
actual time in the water even for a woman. In 
May, 1880, Agnes Beckwith swam for thirty 
continuous hours, or over seven hours longer than 
the time occupied by Burgess in swimming the 
Channel. It need hardly be eaid, however, that 
the conditions governing the two exploits were 
wholly dissimilar. 

Swam Niagara Falis for £50. 

Nearly everybody knows that Captain Webb, 
who swam the Channel in 1875, was drowned in 
attempting to swim through the terrible whirlpool 
rapids below Niagara Falls. But comparatively 
few people are aware that the feat he unsuccessfully 
attempted has since been accomplished. 

The hero of this really remarkable swim was 
William J. Kendall, a plucky policeman, who for 
a wager of only £50, dived into the river immediately 
below the falls on August 22nd, 1886. He was 
immediately swept by the current into the gorgo, 
and swam (or, rather, was carried) the whole 
distance—about ten miles—down the rapids in a 
little over twenty minutes. 

He was, however, exceptionally lucky, for an 
eddy threw him clear, at the critical moment, of 
the whirlpool that engulfed Webb. When offered 
£500 to repeat the trip he promptly declined. 

Another, and eles even more remarkable 
swim of a similar kind was performed many years 
ago in the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River 
by a man named Jergensen. 

Owing to the snapping of a rope used as a tem- 
porary bridge he was thrown into the rapids at the 
top entrance to the gorge. and actually floated and 
swam a distance of thirty-seven miles down the 
river before being rescued. Much of the journey 
was through broken water, and amid whirlpools 
in which no boat could have lived. 
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OUR MONSTER PIGEON RACE. 


Over 20,000 Birds were Entered, and Brought to 
London by Special Trains. 

“ THE test thing that ever happened in the 
London pigeon tld declared Mr. e C. Howden, 
the London Secretary of tha National eraal 
Union, when the last bird had Icft the 
Palace for home. ' , 

Mr. Howden, who had charge of the Pearson's 
Weekly race, was t. Never have so many 
pigeons been gathered together in London. | 

“The goods entrance to the Crystal Palace was 
literally piled to overflo with baskets of all 
shapes and sizes, containing homing pigeons which 
had travelled from every part of the kingdom. 

So remarkable was the response to our offer of 
a Championship Prize of £50 and a Cup for the best 
flier that Mr. Howden and his capable staff were 
working from early Friday morning, right through 
the night to get birds marked ready for the great 
race. When the final batch arrived, over 20,000 
birds had entered the Palace. An enormous 
number of pigeons were entered from the northern 
counties, and so great was the crush that the 
railway companies were in some cases ferced to run 
special pigeon trains ! : 

The “lay” readers of Pearson’s Weekly—that is, 
those readers who don’t keep pigeons—will hardly 
realise what it means to deal with pepe | thousand 
pigeons. To begin with, each basket of birds had 
to be separately examined to see that the coupons 
and the birds tallied. Then every bird had to be 
marked in a special way so that it could be identi- 
fied. Each pigeon was stamped with a number on 
one of its wing feathers by one of Mr. Howden’s 
staff, who also stam the same number on the 
coupon sent with the bird. When the pigeon 
arrived home it was captured and the number 
wired up to the offices of Pearson's Weekly. 

As each bird was stamped it was transferred 
into a “ pannier.” These papers are large flat 
baskets used for releasing the birds in batches of 
about twenty-five. One side of the basket is tied 
with string, and on cutting the string the side falls 
open, the pigeons come rushing out, and soar into 
the sky to get the direction for home. As the 
strings of the baskets are cut the old birds in each 
basket, recognising the sound, frequently force 
their way to the side, ready to get out first directly 
the flap falls. 

After the birds are taken from the baskets, 
marked, and placed in the panniers, they are fed 
and watered. Two long watering troughs are fixed 
on the side of each pannier, and from these the 
birds drink their fill. So thirsty were some of the 
birds which had travelled Jong distances that they 
literally buried their heads ler the water in their 
eagerness to quench their thirst. 

A curious thing which may interest was that 
many the baskets contained on their arrival 
at the Palace. These eggs had been laid on the 
journey, and several dozen were collected and put 
aside. If a bird lays an egg just before leaving 
home it generally makes a quicker flight back on 
that account. . 

At ten o'clock the first batch of between two 
and three thousand birds were set free from the 
balcony of the Palace. Early as the hour was a 
crowd of interested spectators were there as the 
cloud of birds rose into the sky. It was half-past 
three before the last was winging its way 
homewards, a large c wa the final flight 
of birds homing to the lofts of London ard South 
of England fanciers. 

It is a very remarkable fact that out of the 
whole twenty thousand birds that made the journey 
to London, only one was found dead on arrival, and 
that one had been accidentally strangled by the 
strings tying the basket lid down. 

iN ge i 8 rel icture paragraph 
showing how the birds were m 


IMPORTANT. 

As we go to press we have received 
from Mr. Howden the provisional times 
at which the leading birds arrived home 
in each section. We will forward a list to 
any competitor who sends us a stamped 
addressed envelope with his name and 
address. As the entry for this race was so 
enormous we shall be unable to publish 
the actual winners for a few weeks. 
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~ EYES THAT HAUNT. 
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OR 

The Eyes of Monna Lisa, in the Picture 

the Louvre, Cast a Spell Over Min ott tabs 

THE theft of a valuable picture from (',, Par 
Louvre a few weeks ago set the worl! t,!), 
about the haunting light that may lie in a «.. 
eyes. For the eyes of the woman of this )i-1,,. 
known as Monna Lisa, were supposed ti |...” 
e and fascinating and haunting efic:t ide 
people of a certain temperament who c3:;.¢ sae 
their spell. It was as though the eyes 9. 1), 
smile of Monna Lisa hypnotiscd the sas. )1) 
Having once met her glance, for works a] 
months afterwards she seemed to be hw. j-« 
them. In imagination they beheld this <:;,5,.. 
face with its mysterious light in the o. 


S at ail 


times of the day, and by night they dro.u.t of the 
enchanter. 7 

It was on this account that M. Har itd, the 
astute Chief of the Detective Departmen: jn Parie 
thought it worth while to carefully investi a 


clue to the theft of the picture s0 ext) vadinare 
as to suggest a madman’s ravines. 
recently a waiter from a Paris caté c.!) 
him and promised to reveal the Io: 
paid the sum of £8,000. His story wi; ; 
was committed on behalf of a wealtliv ; 4 
who had been haunted for years by the eves of 
Monna Lisa. , 


The detective knew it might well he t'it the 
haunting eyes of Leonardo's painting wo: ] i cevslop 
such a morbid affection in a susceptile iin that 
he would never rest until the coveted picture were 
his own. 


There Is ne Escape. 
Many paintings have had their strace 
on human minds. We all know 


eyes so wonderfully painted that they iilow us 
about a room, and there is no escape trem t’.em. 
In such a case as this, even when away fru tis 
picture, the feeling of the presence ot tic cves 


still exists. With people highly strung in tem. 
ent it is more than uncanny to |e haunted 
y painted eyes—it is decidedly uncomiorali 

But the strangest phenomenon ef all is uhena 
pair of eyes haunt a person who has never sen 
them, and probably never will sec them, thous! they 
certainly exist. 

We have heard from quite a number of readers 
who have become aware of this strange plici..menon, 
and have acted under the impulse it stine:!. Tho 
story they have told is in this wise : 

One of our contemporaries published a worst 
fully effective picture of a pair of childs eves—_ 
great, sad, wondering eyes, full of pehes, the 
eyes of a poor town child. Beneath ticti sue 
some such words as these: 

“Somewhere near you (although you c' 
her) a little child with a worn, hung: i 
big, sad eves is watching you. Every 
face betokens tense anxiety. Why: | 
on the decision you are going to make dijus +8 
important part of the child's future life. Are tc 
eyes going to appeal in vain?”’ 

Not too Late Now, 

Every reader of those words was 4)" l 
in charity’s name, to send a subser!:: 
Fresh Air Fund for re sake of a port ®! > 
waiting with a t longing in its ess. ih 
chance of a onuntey holiday, which the readers 
subscription could alone give. , 

And many readers, as we say, when fi rwar ing 
their subscriptions, spoke of how they »« tauated 
by the eyes of the children, and could net res 
until they had answered the appeal and =«:.t theit 
subscription. 
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It is not too late even now for a chil! t» beneft 
this season through your subscriptivs tol 
F.A.F. 5 ie 

One particular child of one particular «''* * pa 
waiting for your particular ninepence ' ee 
to the F.A.F., and that child will be give: 9 flit 
this summer if you send your subscription” [°-"" 
you send it now. 


There are no expenses of management for Me Es 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by tie 1°. 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, the /)' 

i . the Standard Newspapers, : 
tho Ragged School Union. There is ° 


of class or Ninepence pays for a dey = « 
term child £8 Qs. aye, for a complete 5 
wi necessary ahten 

addressed. to the Hon. 


ants. Subserin's * 
4 : 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, 


Secretary, 
don, 
acknowledged in the paper. 
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EEK ENDING 
ie 98, 191L 


— 


Ws were discussi 
the recent Channe 
.swim—at least, Pincher 
angie paeny 
on the subject, whilst 


man made a remark 
that caused me to drop 
my pen and wait for 
ge a ge aes , 

“Never told you bow I nearly made a big name an 
‘ ice little fortune for myself by swimmin’ the Channel, 

ve I, guv’nor ?”” ; 
mt You arly swam the Channel ! I gasped. 

“In a manner of speakin’, said Pincher hastily ; 
“it’s rather a funny story, guv nor. I don’t su pose 
you'll believe it, bat it’s as true as I eit here feelin 
a3 dry as a limekiln.” 

“Tdidn't know you were a swimmer; at least, not a 
record-making swimmer,” I said, nodding in the 
Uirection of the sideboard. ? , 

There was a broad grin on Pincher’s face as he 
poured himself out @ drink. 

“T ain't exactly wot you would call a pro. at the 
gamo,” he admitted ; “ if I had been, I might have been 
a biz tuff by now, quite a star on the music-halls, 
keepin’ a motor-car an’ doin’ myself proud, and 
there'd have been a record broken long ago, an’—but 
lil start at the beginning, guv nor. ; 

“It's about three years ago now when one evening 
Ikey Gurnstien, a Jew chap who I knew pretty well, 
though he wasa much superior sort of chap, an’ mixed 
with the swells of the profession. An inventor, he 
was, an’ a clever one, too. Why, the little machine 
ho invented for millin’ dud sovereigns would have 
been worth a fortune, but ono of the gang turned out 
to be a nark,* an’ Ikey got two years an’ the police 
kept his invention. : 

OWell Ikey came into my room (I'd had a bit 
of luck, an’ was doin’ myself well in swagger diggin’s 
in Chelsea at the time), an’ I could 
sce he was excited about somethin’. 

“*Pincher,’ he says, ‘ didn’t you 
once tell me that you was a good 
ewimmer, that you'd done # mile in 
arouch seain under half an hour ?’ 

“Well, guv’nor, that took me 
aback, so to speak. It was quite 
likely that I had told him so, just 
to pass the time, but a bit of over- 
arm, work between the breakwaters, 
showing off, you know, to impross 
the qals at Margate, was about my 
limit. But I couldn’t see wot he 
was drivin’ at, so I was wot you'd 
cal non-committal, 

“Wit of it?? 1 says. 

“*\hy, you’re just the man I’m 
lookin’ for !* he says, pacin’ up an’ 
‘own the room. * If you'll join a 
ittle svndicate there's a fortuno 
waitin’ for you.’ 

“That sounded a bit too good 
to be truc, an’ I began to have 
Suspicions, When I asked him wot 
I'd sot to do, an’ he says, quite 
coolly, ‘Swim the Channel,’ I was 
bowled clean over. 

“T was just startin’ to tell him 
‘ot I thought about him, an’ where 
he oucht to be, when he burst out laughin’, an’ told 
ue all about the syndicate an’ wot it was goin’ to do. 

It was like this, They had scen there was a pot 
of moncy waitin’ for the chap who could swim tho 
Channel, music-hall engagements, an’ 60 on, an’ he'd 
Sot a good idea, an’, wot’s more, he’d got a couple of 
Pals with @ bit of money to back it. After a lot 
of thinkin’ he'd invented @ swimmer. A fine piece of 
yak, guv'nor, the top part bein’ modelled like a man’s 

ead an’ shoulders with arms that would just look like 
* swimmer’s, Inside was machinery eonnected with 
® propeller that they said would take it at the proper 
Pace through the water, an’ no bloomin’ currents 
Would stop it.’ ee 

Very wonderful!" I said, with sarcasm. 

Pincher eyed me suspiciously, 
like You can believe me or not, guv’nor, just as you 
ot y he said severely, “I should have thought a chap 

your bringin’ up would have known about wot the 
ice cove said about there be stranger things happenin’ 
oy Pts | ve dreamt of in fiction, but, of course, if 
“ORE Want to hear the story——” 

° Police Spy. 


Don’t be alarmed! These are only 
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Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


- HOW PINCHER SWAM THE CHANNEL. 


“T’m most anxious to hear it!” I said hastily. 
“I apologise for interrupting.” 

Pincher was mollified. 

ae The idea was this,” he resumed ; “ one of Ikey’s 
pals with money was well in with some news per 
chaps, an’ he was goin’ to give out that Protessur 
Pollock (that was wot they were goin’ to call me) 
had been quietly practisin’ without makin’ any song 
about it, an’ on such an’ such a night he was goin’ 
to make an attempt to swim the Channcl. 

“They were goin’ to hire a tug, choosin’ a dark 
night for the attempt, an’ I was to swim about a mile 
from the shore, then I was to get into the boat towed 
behind the tug, an’ the dummy was to be set goin’; 
when we got near the opposite shore, I was to get into 
the water again, sink the dummy, an’ step out a 
bloomin’ hero.” 

“But how was tho change to be——” 

“Wait a minute, guv’nor, I’m comin’ to that 
presently. Well, when they told me about it I was 
a bit doubtful an’ nervous, for if anything went wrong 
it was me that would suffer, an’ I reckoned there was a 
bloomin’ good chance of bein’ drowned, but they 
talked so plausible, an’ reckoned I should make about 
five hundosl quid for just doin’ a little bit of 
swimming’, that I agreed to do it so long as I didn’t 
have to swim more than half a mile either end. 

“ Well, the next day he took me over to France, 
an’ I reckoned that if there was anything of a sea on 
w'en I swam the Channel I should drown willingly, 
though I can’t say as how it comforted mo at the 
time. We reached a funny little > an’ put up 

© moment, so 


at a hotel, an’ I was quite the man of t 


Ikey’s invention ran up the beach and 
pretty nigh crippled a coastguard, 


to speak ; reporter coves stood mo drinks an’ cigars, 
an’ made a wonderful fuss of me. I could have stood 
that sort of life for weeks, but they had arranged the 
swim for the next night, so, like most things, it was too 
good to last. a ; 

“An’ just w'en I was thoroughly enjoyin’ myself, 
an officious cove said that he didn’t think: it was wise 
of me to drink an’ smoke so indiscriminately before 
attempting such a hugo task, an’ Ikey, afraid of rousin’ 
suspicion, I suppose, or of my gettin’ joyful an’ givin’ 
the game away, took mc upstairs an’ put me to bed. 
Just like a bloomin’ kid, guv'nor, put to bed at cight 
at night. I dotted Ikey one on the nose in the 
struggle, but ono of his pals was a bit of a reise 
an, lor’, I belicve that chap would have killed mo if he 
hadn’t had fifty quid in the scheme, an’ knew he'd 
lose it if I didn’t do my bit the next day. . 

“The next evenin’ tho tug turned up, an’ Ikey an 
his pals took the newspaper chaps off in small oats 
to it as they were goin’ to give ’cm a good dinner an’ 
plenty of champagne, so as to make ’em happy an 
not too curious. Then lkey came back, took me 
to the hotel to be rubbed over with some nasty smellin 


a few beginnings of letters of a friend 
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greasy stuff, an’ mado me get into a thin costume, 
though a fur-lined coat wel havo been much more 
suitable, seein’ how chilly it had turned. 

bas ‘All ou’ve got to do,’ ho ses, ‘ is to start off well, 
keepin’ close to the tug, an’ wo’ll keep the searchlight 
on you. Then, as soon asI can, I pretend I’ve lost 
sight of you, tell the captain to slow down an’ switch tho 
searchlight well away. Then you'll swim to the boat, 
take the dummy from under the canvas, put it in the 
water, touch the lover I showed you, scramble into the 
boat an’ get under the canvas an’ stop thero till you 
hear Bill whistlin’ “ Home, Sweet Home,” when you'll 
hop in again, sink the dummy, and walk on shore.” 

“It sounded easy enough, guv’nor. You sce, Bill 
was the scrapper, an’ he was goin’ to sit in tho stern, 
pretendin’ he was quarrelsome drunk, so as to keep 
people away, ‘cos we didn’t want to let the skipper 
an’ crew into the scheme, as it would have cost a good 
deal an’ made more of a risk. Well, I felt a bit moro 
cheerful when I walked down to the beach, whcre 
there was quite a crowd to see me off, but when Ikey 
took off my overcoat an’ fixed on somo goggles, an’ 
cape ce sayin’ how risky it was to start on such a 
dark night, an’ that I was never likely to see Dover 
again, I began to wish I'd never agreed to the scheme. 

“ Anyway, I jumped into the sea, an’ I soon 
began to feel warm swimmin’ as hard as I could 
go. Before I got really tired,I saw the searchlight 
switched off me, the tug began to go slower, an’ I 
knew it was time to set Teay'e invention goin’, I got 
to the boat all right, an’ gettin’ it out, I set it proper, 
pulled over the lever that set the works goin’, an’ then 
got back to the boat. I saw Bill’s ugly face lookin’ 
over the stern of tho tug, an’ I gavo him a nod as I 
climbed into the boat, then the searchlight was 
flashed on again, an’ lor’, guv’nor, I could scarcely 
believe it wasn’t me still out in the sca. 

“T got under tho canvas, but soon I an to shiver 
all over, an’ I knew I'd be catchin’ cold if I wasn’t 
mighty careful, so I crawled out, an’ hangin’ on the 
see till I got the boat close to the tug, then I asked 
Bill to give mo down a drop of whisky. 

“I never saw a chap so angry, went on awful, 
he did, an’ I dare say if I hadn’t been so cold I’d 

have laughed at him usin’ such 
cuss words an’ not darin’ to speak 

; in more than a whisper. He told 

oo i me to get under the canvas or I'd 


be givin’ the game away. 

“It made mo laugh to think of 
them newspaper chaps watchin’ 
Ikey’s invention, _ pluggin’- on 
through the sea, an’ feelin’ happicr, 
I reckon I must havo dropped off 
into a doze, when I suddenly heard 
Ikey’s scrapper pal whistlin’ 
‘Home Sweet Homo’ fit to blow 
his tecth out. 

“Tho water didn’t look temptin’ 
but I thought of the five hundred 
quid, and slipped in sharp, an’ 
made for the dummy that was 
bobbin’ along just in front of me ; 
Ikey had switched off the search. 
light, an’ it wasn’t easy to see the 
thing at first, but as I got nearer I 
could hear the slight buzzin’ sound 
it made. The shore was quite close, 
all I'd got to do was to sink tho 
dummy an’ step on the beach an’ 
be welcomed as the man wot swam 
the Channel. 

“But, whether it was that I’d 
boen a bit late in takin’ the signal 
or whether Ikey's invention ‘had 
sorter worked up slcam, I don’t 
know, but I was some way behind, 
an’ I couldn't seem to catch tho 
bloomin’ thing up, though I was 
swimmin’ my hardest. 

“Then as I got near I made a 
grab at it, but 1’d misjudyed the 
blanked thing, for tho propeller, 
pretty nigh took off my finger. Forgettin’ my position, so 
to speak, I opened my mouth an’ got it full of water, 
an’ then, half drowned, just managed to struggle to the 
shore, afew seconds after Ikey's invention had run up 
the beach and pretty nigh erippied a coastguard, who 
went to give it a friendly hand. That’s how I swam 
the Channel, guv'nor, an’ how a enterprisin’ little 
syndicate went smash.” . 

He finished off his drink, and stared sadly into his 


lass. 
ens But how was it the thing was never made public ? ” 
I asked. 

Pincher grinned. 

“ I suppose the nowspapers didn’t want it to come out 
as how they’d been fooled, but I can’t say for certain ; 
but the next day there was a few lines in the paper, 
sayin’ as how Professor Pollock had failed.to accom- 

lish his Channel swim, an’ the coastguard came 
into a nice little legacy a few days later ; so, puttin’ 
two an’ two together, I reckon it was that; but it 
may have been the champagne—I know there was @ 
lot of it drunk.” 
(Another of Pincher’s yarns next week.) 
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GHOSTS THAT SAW WOUD. 


About Some Apparitions that have been Really 
Useful. 


Tre apparition in a whit> sheet that drifts down 
the corritor of the old manor house and vanishes 
with a hollow groan is out of date. It is a useless, 
pointless being that never was known to do any 
work beyond rattling a spectral fetter or frightening 
@ nurse maid into a tit. 

Chosts, like everything else in this bustling 
twentieth century, are beginning to toe the mark, 
and to justify their existence. 

An Am>rican paper tells us that a ghost has been 
running a sawmill at Butler, New Jersey. The mill 
was abandoned because the late owner failed to 
make it pay, but soon afterwards the neighbours 
declared that it was running again, but oddly 
enough at night and not in the day time. 

A man named Henzion went to investigate, and 
when he entered the mill found that the saw-table 
had been loaded up with alog. Presently the water 
gates were lifted and the circular saw began to 
revolve. 

Then Hennion became aware that a man was 
guiding the log against the saw. As he watched he 
saw the man seat himself upon the log which was 
rapidly moving towards the saw. 

He rushed forward, but felt a blow which s red 
him. When he came to, the man sat laughing on 
the log. Next instant the big saw tore through the 
spectral form, which vanished instantly. 

Bullt a Wall In Mexico. 

Down in Mexico there are ghosts which build 
walls. 

In the ancient city of Querendaro stands a big 
one-storey house of great age which, at the time 
that General Diaz first became President, was 
occupied by one of his adherents, a fine old fighter 
named Col. Marron. When he died, the placo was 
bought by a lawyer named Valdemars, who pulled 
the whole inside of the house to pieces and put in 
electric bells and an electric lighting plant. 

Curious noises were heard, pictures fell, and 
various queer happenings gave rise to much talk, 
but the climax came when a servant, sent in to the 
Sinloprecem for a glass of water, came back with a 
BC: face and reported that some ove had built 
a wall all across the room. 

The others rushed in. There was nothing to be 
seen, but sure enough, when they tried to cross the 
room, an invisible wall barred the way. 

The wall was so hard and solid that, when they 
struck their knuckles against it, they bled. 

Next morning, however, the wall was gone. 

But not for good. Sometimes it was there, some- 
times not, and after a few weeks of this sort of thing, 
et Valdemars had had enough of it, and moved 
ou 

A Spook on a Ship. 


To this day, the house stands unoccupied. 

This wall-building seems to have been a rather 
pointless proceeding, but there are instances on 
record of spooks doing really useful work. 

Robert Dalo Owen is our authority for the 
following story. 

The mate of a barque which was sailing sou’- 
westwards across the Banks of Newfoundland was 
fn the cabin working out the vessel’s course, when» 
he noticed a man sitting at the other end of the 
table busy writing on a slate. Thinking he was 
the captain, he paid no further attention, but 
presently, looking up from his calculation, he saw 
the man suddenly disappear. 

Startled, he went across, picked up the slate, and 
found written on it ‘ Steer to the nor’-west.” 

He called the captain. The writing was certainly 
not that of any of the crew, and eventually it was 
decided to obey the strange order. The vessel was 
put on a nor’-westerly course, and a man stationed 
at the mast head to keep a sharp look-out. 

In a few hours they sighted ice, and among it, in 
an almost sinking condition, a big ship. They 
reached her just in time to save her people. Amon 
them was a passenger whom the mate recogni 
as tho stranger who had written the direction on 
the slate. ‘. 

According to the other passengers, this man had 
been in a deep sleep or trance at the hour at which 
the incident had taken place. 
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ONLY ONE MORE WEEK NOW! 


He wants some new endearing expressions to begin his letters with. 


SPARKLETS 


The bright new 
: Competition : 


NOW AWARDED £231 IN PRIZES. 


Here is another bright ‘Sparklets’* contest. 
The word on which you are invited to make 
sentences this week is “ Love.” 

What you have to do is make a sentence of four 
words, each of which must contain a letter of the 
word “ Love” printed on the entry form below. 

An example sentence, which must not be used, 
and which will show you how to make your 
Sparklets, might read as follows: 

WhoLe wOrld loVcs lovErs. 


You will see at s glance that the letters of 
“Tove” need not be the initials of the words 
of your sentence, @ fact which simplifies your task 
considerably. At the same time the words of your 
sentence should contain the letters of “ Love” 


in their proper order. ; . 

Half of the prize money available will be 
awarded to the competitor whose “SparkLet" is 
considered the best by the adjudicators, and the 
remainder will be distributed amongst those other 
competitors whose attempts come next in 
merit. 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, All attempts mipat be forwarded on the printed entry form or 
they Filea yon fave filed up the entry form, cut it ont, attach toit a 
postul order for sizpence, and lace it in au envelope addressed to 
the Eviror, Pearson's Weekly, Henricita Street, London, W.C. 

8. Mark your envelope “* Sparklets No.6" io the top left-hand 


corner. 

4. All attempts mast arrive on or before Thursday, September 28th. 
5. Everyone who enters must send a pestal order for 6d. with the 
The P.O. must be made payable to C, Arthur Pearacn 
Ltd., and must be crcs-ed “* & Co.” in the manner 
showniu thisexample. The number must be written 
in the space provided on the entry form. Where ons 
P.O. higher value is seat to cover more than one 
attempt, the number of 

on each entry form. 
6. Uf the amount received (after deducting 
ten per cent}, ons half will be awarded wo 
r] 


entry form. 


P.O. must be written 


Ww 
competiticn, and? ms will be iguored. ; 
10. The published decision is final, and competitors miy enter o2 
this underatending only: 


ENTRY FCRM. 


No. of Postal Order ...ccccssssscvenesveesencsceeesceses 
LOVE. 
| 
§ 


SPARKLETS No. 8. 


Pree eee eee ee en eens eee eeeseeee deeceneeee 


I agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson's 
Weelkls,’ and to accept it as tral, and I eter only or this 
undersiauding, and I agree to abide by the printed conditions. 


Address 


RESULT OF “SPARKLETS” No. 6. 


Is this conte:t the amount available for distribution 
was £31. The first prize of £15 10a. has been awarded 
to Miss Lucas, 36 West Ashtofi Street, Eccles New 
Road, Manchester, who submitted the following 
“ Sparklet” on DANCE: 

HampsteaD% Agility discoNcerts eoCiety bElle. 


10 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 
P. Blount, 1 Park Lane, Cheam; 


11 GIFTS OF 1@s. EACH. 
F. Arthurs, 31 Auburn Rd., Liverpool; 8. 
1 West St., Sutton; Miss D 
Deer, Aberdeenshire; G. M. Grant, 11 Clytha 


_ Lis Gerrard, 
. Gillies, Schoolhouse, Old 
Sq., New- 
ports Mon.; J. . Hackett, Clegher, Co. Tyrone, 
teland: Mrs. Johnson. 54 King’s Parade, London Rd., 
Isleworth; Mrs. A. Mille, 6 Arundel Rd., Brighton; 
O. Newson, 136 Heath Rd., Twickenham; H. J. Payne, 
17 Cocke St., Hazel Grove, Cheshire; 1 
ose Lawn, Alina Rd., St. 
Kilmory Terr., Port Glasgow. 


A. Westerby. 
Alvans; A. D. Young, 3 


BE A KENNEL MAID, 
wr 


It is a Splendid Occupation for Wom: ‘i 
Wages are not Bad. aa 

TuovsaNnps of women are looking out for wor!; 
n> is healthy, interesting, and reasonably well. 
paid. 

To such, the career of kennel maid offers pretty 
solid attractions. It is not exactly a new callinc 
but its possibilities are as yet little understood. 
A kennel maid is, of course, one who takes charge ot 
pe dogs bred or kept for show purposes, or 

y wealthy people for the sheer love of the thinz. 

Of late years “‘toy’’ dogs of all specics have 
become increasingly popular among exhibitors, and 
kennel maids are chiefly employed in looking aftcr 
these often delicate and troublesome pets, Lig and 
sporting dogs being perhaps best cared for Ly 
kennel men. 

To become a successful kennel maid the beginner 
must at least like and be liked by dogs—the one 
usually follows the other. 

Dogs know instinctively when a person is eithcr 
afraid of them or dislikes them, and behave 
accordingly. 

She must have great patience and perseverance 
and, above all things, she must be methodical. 

Not the least secret of producing prize-winning 
dogs is regular meals, regular grooming. recular 
exercise, and the charges of the kennel maid who is 
slack, unpunctual, or unmethodical, will never 
figure among the champions. 


When the Dogs Get Ill. 
She should know or speedily learn how to trest 


minor doggy ailments, and she must Le pretty w«ll 


educated. 

This brings us to her duties. 

If she starts as a kennel-helper or a3 kennel mail 
where no helper is kept some of her dutics will ic 
decidedly menial, such as cleaning tle kennc:, 
food-utensils, and so on. However, to a lover of 
dogs this is not degrading. 

“The kennel maid’s real work, however. lics in 
keeping her charges “ fit’ and preparing them for 
show purposes. It is true that the Kennc! Chis 
rules against “faking” of any kind are extrem |: 
strict, but there are many legitimate deviccs hy 
which a clever kennel maid will great!; enhance ict 
dog’s chance of winning. 

Most “ toys” are long-haired and, therefore, the 
kennel maid may expect to spend much cf hicr time 
brushing, combing, and otherwise grooming te 
coats of her little charges. 

Then it is her duty regularly to exercise tie di zs 
and to prepare their meals, 

Next—and this is where the need fer ediatinn 
comes in—it is her business to see to the rezistratic: 
of and filling up of pedigree forms, to make enitic 
for shows, to keep a record of stud fees ard pur! 
sales, and of the general expenses of the k= cl. 


What are the Wages? 


She is further responsible for the care and main- 
tenance of all kennel equipment in the wy of 
chains, collars, grooming appliances, and so on. 

Altogether what between grooming. fe 
exercising, clerical work, attending sicws. alm 
inevitable outbreaks of distemper, and ot!:er inte 
tious or contagious disease the kennel maid bas oct 
hands full. 

What is her position worth, and what prospec's 
are there in it?” : ; 

In regard to wages, a “helper” may cet fm 
£8 to £12 a year, while a fully fledged kennel miaid 
will command anything from £18 to £40 a year, 
or even more in the case of a large anil very 
valuable kennel. This includes board and !od zing. 
Further, the kennel maid may reasonably cu: 
on presents when the kennel is successful, and she 
is often allowed a commission on puppy 1! 

Speaking in general terms a first-class | nrel 
maid may easily make £50 a year. : 

As to her prospects, if she is of a saviocz 
position, she should eventually be able tos!" % 
small kennel of her own, which may devel)" 
a very profitable business, indeed—remem! st Os 
a champion dog may fetch £1,000 or even 

Alternatively she may supplement her exp: °° 
by a course of instruction at an Institute of C" ine 
Medicine and Surgery, and blossom fort 8° % 
animal trained nurse. , 

As such she will get from 1} to 2} guine' 
including board and lodging while in ¢.. 
kennel or patient. 


Ne. 


os 


Can you helnv? 
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ogi, Love's Tangled Web 


By BLANCHE EARDLEY. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
The Green-Eyed Monster. 


MostsGvuE was & desperate man. He had laid 
all his plans for the ing the treasures in the 
strong room beneath the tle of Ballinshane only 
to find the man he had taken from gaol and put into 
» high position, turn and defy him. It made him 
almost mad with rage. 

To do him justice he was no coward, and when 
1 had told Revel that he had no intention of accepting 
Lis offer and leaving Ballinshane, he had already 
Ivgun to make plans by which he could obtain what 
le wanted, the treasures of the strong room, and at 
the same time punish Revel for having dared to defy 


hom, 

Of course, he had no idea that Revel had heard 
from Leach the true story of the “ excavation” plot, 
and when he found that Lady Warnforth was as 
Litter as himself against Revel he let her into part 
of his plans without confiding to her the truth. 

It was in the gardens that Montague, the day after 
the ball, fuel Lady Warnforth. Their mutual 
recognition of each other the night before had ended 
in a compact of hate for the mian who had defied 
them, 

Lady Warnforth was radiant in a Parisian gown 
that her maid had brought that morning among her 
other luggage to Ballinshane. ; 

“Well,” he said abruptly, “‘have you decided 
to help me ?”” P 

“T have been thinking,” she answered slowly, 
“your plan to expose him would not really do you 
much good, or myself either. I don’t see what 
other plot you can invent, for you admit having 
lelped, in fact, put him on to this impersonation, so 
von, too, Would fall ith him !” 

“ T don't wish to touch him on the ‘ impersonation * 
husiness just yet,”” he answered briefly ; ‘‘ time enough 
for that; you are staying here for a bit, I think.” 

“Yes,” she smiled. “I told Lady Ballinshane 
that her son had asked me, so she immediately seconded 
the invitation. I will do anything you suggest, only, 
of course, my revenge concerns his downfall here, 
that and punishing him for his conduct last night.” 

* Then,” he sais, “ you can best do that by exciting 
tliat young Brough’s spite against him. It won’t be 
dificult, for they are both in love with the same giil.”* 

“Ske is fortunate !’? she sneered. 

Montaguo’s sharp ears caught the 
ants ? jealousy in her voice, and he 
smiled, 

“ Miss Rawdon is a very beautiful 
girl, cven I have fallen a victim to == 
her charm and swectness of nature,” 
he replied suavely, ‘‘ but our friend 
Revel has won her love, and cut 
everyone else out. wets madly in- 
‘utuated with her, and she with him. 
(believe that even if she knew the 
truth she would not give him up!” 

Into Lady Warnforth’s eyes there 
‘tole a cruel expression. She drew 
Coser to him and said softly : 

"If you help me to keep Cari apart, 

tocome between them, I will help you 
in whatever you wish.” 
A bargain,” he smiled, “ and in 
‘he meantime you won't give me 
He Mea him? I thought you had 
Hist night.” 


“he laughed. “I would have, at 


bree, only, of course, I had no 
ca that you were here. I was 
“ved when I saw you. Are you 
site le has no idea of the truth ? ” 
‘one whatever. If he had he 
“ould have killed me, or handed me 


“ver to the lice ages . 
‘ontague iswerd. ngs 
40 your two accomplices know 
ut we know ?”” was ly Warn- 
ort'r’s next query. 
ety”, 'm not a fool,” he 
“turned contemptuously. ‘‘ Leach 
Was in gaol with him, and has no 


wl 


For the best expression I will give five shillings. Mark postcards ‘‘ Sweetest.” 
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i re I in ra a about Revel before, or 

a arran to make it a r that I got to 

know of Revel through him.” ail 
“It’s very amusing to mcet you and him like this 


j after all these years!” Lady Warnforth laughed. 


““ Whatover your motive was in coming here, I have 
an idea that Revel will frustrate it, unless you are 
very clever.” 

“T have not yet begun to fight,” 
with an ugly scowl. 

“But here comes Miss Rawdon. I will leave 
you to chat with her. I am sure you can easily 
disperse that smile of happy love on her faco if you 
exert a little of your former wit.” 

As he left her with an outwardly courtly bow, Lady 
Warnforth bit her lip. : 

“You have grown vulgar, and too much of the 
adventurer type to suit me now, my dear Montague,” 
she muttered, “but I may be ablo to use 
ou.” 

Then she paused, and smiled as Una came up 
to her. 

The girl’s face certainly bore no traces of the late 
hours she had been keeping the night before. She 
was radiantly happy because that morning Lady 
Ballinshane had kissed her and told her how glad 
she was that she was going to bo her daughter one 
day, aid on her finger there now shone the ring with 
which the Earls of Ballinshane had scaled their 
betrothals from times immemorable. 

“ How bright and happy you look, Miss Rawdon!” 
she said gaily. “I quite envy you your power to 
dance till Sawn withott being tired.” 

Una blushed. Since her lover had asked her not 
to be friendly with Lady Warnforth she had not seen 
her and now she spoke so sweetly that the girl felt 
she could not be rude, so she smiled faintly as she 
replied : 

“‘ Tam not so accustomed to balls that I am tired by 
dancing, Lady Warnforth. Last night was my first 
ball.” 


Montaguo replicd 


“ And no wonder you enjoyed it,”’ was the bright 
reply. ‘‘ Now I, for instance, have grown quite 
blasé over everything. Terence and I have waltzed 
many times in London.” 

The colour stained Una’s face. Lady Warnforth's 
words and manner were so full of meaning that she 
felt that there was more to come, more than she was 
intended to hear. . 


“* Really!” she smiled faintly. “I did not know 


that Lord Ballinshano had met you before ! ” 
Lady Warnforth laughed. 
anything very indiscrcct. 


“T hope I'm not doing 
Perhaps Terence did not 


R 
In an instant Una realised what was going fo happen. Dennis and her lover were going to 
fight a duel. 
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want you to know that wo had been engaged once ? 
If so, please don’t tell him that I told you.” 

Una looked at her gravely from ‘out of her big 
blue eyes. “I don’t think you can be the woman 
he told me about,” she said ‘quictly, “ or you would 
not be here now, Lady Warnforth.” 

The other woman coloured hotly. 

‘ What do you mean ?”’ she said sharply. 

That Terenco told me all about a woman who 
had once spoilt his life. He said that she was as evil- 
hearted as she was beautiful, and that he had been 
only a foolish boy when he hed thought he loved her, 
and that now ho could think of her with nothing 
except loathing, so you sce,” she added with a smile, 
aa 6 a hardly believe that woman to be his mother's 

est. 

Lady Warnforth lookod at her closely; was this 
little chit making fun of her? It was dificult to 
guess. 

“Of course,” she said aloud. “I can’t say how 
many women there were in ‘Terence’s life beside 
myself. He lived in a very rapid sct of young men 
in London, and probably knew many undesirable 
people.” 

Una smiled. “We have no scerets from cach 
other,” she answered. “ His past life is no conecra 
of mine, it is his present and future that belong to 
me. 

“A very pretty sentiment, my dear,” Lady Warn- 
forth retorted, “but if you think you know all 
Terence’s scerets, ask him to tell you about his great 
friend, Stephen Revel, with whom he had many 
escapades in London, only I expect he is ashamed 
of him now. Stephen Revel is hardly a fit companion 
for an Earl to know.” 

“What do you mean?” Una said quickly. 

“Only that Stephen Revel went to prison.” 

“Prison!” The girl's face blanched. She knew 
she ought not to be listening to all this, yet where 
had she heard the name 4 Revel before ? What 
mystery was wrapped up in that name ? 

“Yes,” Lady Warnforth’s voice went on. ‘ Revel 
went to prison for fighting a duel with a man over a 
woman, a beautiful actress ; the man was shot dead, 
and Revel found guilty of manslaughter and sen- 
tenced to ten* years’ penal servitude. Lord Balli- 
shane knew Revel intimatcly; in fact, they were 
inseparables, and oddly enough were the image of 
each other!” 

“* When did all this happen 2?” Una asked slowly. 

“* Let me sce, about eight years ago.” 

Una laughed with relicf. ““‘ Then you are making 
a grave mistake, Lady Warnforth, for at that timo 
Lord Ballinshane was ill, and on a tramp steamer 
suffcring from loss of memory.” 

“That was his story,” Lady Warnforth retorted, 
“but you will find that it was a fiction to suit his 
own purpose, that story was made up and supported 
by these men with him. If you doubt my word ask 
him yourself and see what he says!” she went on, 
watching with narrowing eyes the girl’s pale face 
grow whiter and whiter with fear 

“T shall most certainly tell Lord Ballinshane what 
you have said, and hinted,” Una answered coolly: 
“it will amaze him to know how 
his guest speaks of him behind his 
back.” 

Then before the other woman 
could retort she had turned and 
walked swiftly away, her golden 
head held proudly, though her eyes 
smarted with the tcars she dared not 
shed. 

The amazing story, the insolence 
£ Lady Warnforth’s hints, was too 
far-fetched to belicve for a sccond, 
and yet, deep down her loyal, 
tender heart Una was conscious of 
A vaguo puzzled wonder and fear. 
The name “ Revel” was beginning 
to obsess her. Sho remembervd 
that day, some weeks ago, when 
she had heard Muntague and Leach 
quarrelling over & man _ named 
“Revel,” and they had called him 
names, ugly names that had 
frightened her at the time. 

Suddenly Una ceased to think 
about the mystery of the unknown 
‘* Revel,” for a sudden bend brought 
her to one of the fitvle white gates 
that Ied into the woods from the 
Castle grounds, and standing beneath 
a tree, their coats off, and foils in 
their hands, were Dennis Brough 
and the man who was all the world 
to her. 

In an instant she realised what was 
going to happen. They were to fight 
a duel. In spite of her lover's 


* Note.—A man sent to gaol for 
ten years gels three months off every 
ycar for good conduct, so Rerel came 
out afler seven and a h.if years. 


(See page 336.) 


romise to her that he would not fight with Dennis 
Ee was doing so, and the look on Dennis’ face meant 
death. 

Then, as the two combatants raised their arms, she 
gavo a cry of fear, and rushed between them. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A Welcomed Visitor. 


“Una!” Revel exclaimed. ‘How did you get 
here ?”” 

She turned to him with reproachful eyes. 

“TI must have boen guided here by Fate. Oh, you 

romiscd not to fight,” she went on, “ and you would 
ave broken your word to me.”’ 

He flushed at her tone. “I had no alternative. 
That unspeakable little cur slandered you; he dared 
to show me a snapshot that had your photograph 
with him, and his arms around you, and he said that 
you had ‘ posed’ with him for it. It was an insult, a 
foul insult to the woman I love, and I forgot all about 
my promise. I obeycd a man’s natural instinct 
to protect the honour of the woman he loves. I 
should nct be a man if I did less.” 

Una glanced at Dennis. ‘“ You are the vilest 
ercature I have ever met,” she said slowly. ‘ You 
know as well as I do that the wretched snapshot 
was taken by a tourist at the very moment when I 
slipped, and you caught me in your arms. I did not 
think that even you, evil and. ungenerous as you are, 
would have dared to lie about it.” 

Dennis’ ferret-like eyes glinted with rage. “ Of 
course, I am all that is bad while your precious lover 
is perfection! ’’ he sneered. ‘“* But your eyes will be 
open soon to the fact that he is one of the greatest 
scamps out of prison. He is a fraud, a thief, and an 
impostor! Now, let him fight me, unless he is going 
to protect himself behind a woman's petticoats, 
which would be conduct worthy of him.” 

Revel took a stride towards him, but Una clung to 
his arm. 

‘* Dearest, he is mad, mad with rage that you came 
back,” she said. “* He is trying to force you to fight. 
Well, do so, only with your fists like real men do, 
not with weapons, for I distrust him ; he would think 
nothing of using some trickery to get the better of 


ou. 
j Revel flung his foil to the ground and glanced at 
Dennis. ‘ 

“Tam ready to fight as Miss Rawdon suggests,” he 
eaid quietly, ‘ like Englishmen fight, unless you are 
afraid to use your fists!” 

Dennis laughed harshly. ‘So you fancy you can 
escape more easily if you uso your fists. Very 
well, I will show you that I am not a coward, Afr. 
Revel 1” 

What happened afterwards Una can never quite 
remember. She knew only that the two men became 
for the moment like fiercely primitive beasts of the 
field, and then Revel flun; nnis from him with a 
blow that sent him down like an ox, his face cut and 
blecding. Then he glanced at Una; she was almost 
as livid as Dennis, and her lips trembled. 

‘* My darling, you are frightened !”’ he said hastily. 
** We had no right to behave like thie. Forgive me!” 

Una drew a deep breath. 

* Is—is he hurt 2?” she whispered. 

“I hope so, with all my heart!” he answered 
grimly ; ‘ but he is not dead, though I should not mind 
very much if he were. A man like that wretched 
bounder. is a curse to everyone with whom he comcs 
in contact.” 

Una looked at him in amazement. His face was 
distorted with rage, and on his brow was an ugly blue 
bruise caused by a ring on Dennis’ hand. And as 
she gazed at him she remembered Dennis’ words 
before the fight ; he had said awful things—amongst 
them he had called her lover ‘ Mr. vel.” Of 
course, he was mad, he must be, but all the same it 
was terribly mystifying. 

“What are you thinking of 2” Revel asked 
quickly. 

She raised her face to his. He had put his arms 
around her and his pale face looked haggard with 


worry. 
“Don't keep anything from me,” he said. “ Tell 
Don't let me lose your love, 


me what is on your mind. 
Fweetheart. Goodness knows I have enough on my 
conscionee already.” 

* Terence,” she said in a low voice, “that man,” 
Pointing to the still unconscious Dennis, ‘ called 
vou names, terrible names, thief and impostor. I 

now he is mad, but there is something else,”’ she 
went on. “* He called you‘ Mr. Revel.’ What does it 
all mean?” 

Revel was silent. He saw that the time was coming 
when the past must be unveiled, when he must tell 
the truth, and perhaps be criven from the love he had 
won so dishonourably. 

“Una,” he said quietly, “ will you wait till I can 
tell you ? Will you promise not to listen to anvone 
before I have spoken ?” . 

* Then there is a secret 2" she murmured. 

“Unfortunately there is a great wrong that must be 
put right,” he answered, “ but some of it has been 


Kissing is the pleasantest pastime in the world to lovers. But what is a kiss? 
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more the fault of others than myself, though I, too, 
am far from blameless.” : 

“T trust you because I love you,” Una replied, her 
sweet voice trembling, “and I will listen to no one 
in future—only, please, Tercnce, get rid of Lady 
Warnforth. I—I simply detest her!” 

The following few days went by without any further 
untoward events. !Montague and his two satellites 
maintaincd an outwardly dcecorous attitude, and 
Lady Warnforth had dazzled the sulky Dennis by 
her fascinating personality, and, in consequence, he 
left off persecuiting Una for a while. 

The fortnigi.t's limit that Revel had ge to 
Montague for him to decide whether he would accept 
his terms or not was almost up, and he was curious to 
know what he would do. . 

The man’s silence was baffling and annoying. 
That he was. plotting some desperate plot by way 
of revenge, Revel was quite sure. But on the day 
that he was to have Montague’s final reply, Fate 
played an uncxpected weapon into his hands. He 
was in his study when a card was brought to him 
by a servant. The name on it was Mr. George 
Grey, and was strange to him. 

“Did the gentleman ask for me ?” he said. 

* Yes, sir.” 

“Very well. Show him in.” . 

A few moments later he was gazing into the plain 
but interesting face of a quiet-looking man, whose 
manner was as composed as his own. 

“Mr. Grey ?” Revel said. 

“Yos—er—Lord Ballinshane,” was the slightly 
hesitating answer. “I have come from London, 
from Scotland Yard, to see a man whom I believe is 
James Moreland, a well-known jewel thief, staying here 
under the name of Montague.” 

Revel’s pulses beat more quickly. 

* Montague, a Doctor ontague, is fhere,” he 
answered, “ but I had no idea that he was a thief 
or——”’ 

The detective smiled. 

“Ho has never been convicted, my lord. He is 
one of the cleverest Society crooks known, but always 
managed to elude justice. Buf now we think wo 
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can lay our hands on him. I must make sure of 
him first, but the warrant is in my pocket.” 

Revel was silent. A sudden hope had taken hold 
of him. Could he make the man with the quiet eyes 
a confident, or would it be dangerous ? 

“Mr. Grey,” he said abruptly. ‘“* I want to tell you 
something absolutcly privately, of course, and to ask 
your advice. It is a long story, but I shall be glad 
to get it off my mind.” 

he detective murmured a polite reply. He liked 
this fair handsome man whose story had been in all 
the papers. 

Then he listened attentively. His quiet eyes 
expanded with secret amazement at parts of Revel’s 
frank story then, when he had finished, he drew a 
long breath. 

“It's like a story from a romance, my lord,” he 
said slowly. 

“You don’t doubt——?” Revel began. 

He shook his head. ‘ Your story proves itself. 
That chap is the cleverest criminal of our day. I 
should be much obliged if I could stay at the castle 
a couple of days and——” 

“You shall stay as an ordinary friend of mine,” 
Revel answered. “I will give instructions for a suite 
of rocms to be made ready for you, You need not 
be seen by anyone until you choose.” 

“That will suit me admirably,” the other returned. 
“You see, it would never do to Iet Montague hnow 
that I am intcrested in him.” 

Revel did not immediately reply. A servant had 
entered the room, this time with a note. He excused 
himself to the detective and opened it. The next 


moment he had uttered an exclamation of angry amaze- | 


ment. He put down the note and gazed at his guest 
with blazing eyes. 

“That scoundrel bas actually defied me!” he 
exclaimed grimly. 

“In what way ?” 

“He writes to say that he has done without my 
consent, and that he has been ten days on the excava- 
tions to find the mouth of the secret tunnel.” 

The detective smiled drily. ‘‘ Let him have his 
little fling; it won't last very long now, and in the 
meantime, my lord, perhaps you had better tell me 
how the strong room can be reached from the inside 
of the castle.” 


‘he retorted. 
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CHAPTER IX. _ 
“Dennis, You Must be Mad.” 
“IT am going to London to-day: won't yoy . 
something Find to me before I by Blethen § ae ay 
Revel frowned. “‘ Don’t call me by that yar, 


Lady Warnforth, please!” 
She laughed softly. “ How foclish to keep a... 
with me when I could tell you something that ‘Ge : 
put you in possession of the name of the may wa 
really killed Laurence Stead,” she murmur). 

“* Perhaps I may find that out for mysclf one day.” 
“I certainly am not prepared to [.y 
the information from you, Lady Warnforth.” x 

She bit her lip. “ Still infatuated with your mii. 
and-water miss ?”’ she sneered. : 

He flushed. ‘ Any good, fresh girl would be tama 
to your own jaded experiences of life,” he retort 
gravely. ‘‘ And now, Lady Warnforth, I must «2 
good-bye. Your motor is here and your husband js 
waiting. 

“Tam glad she has gone,” he muttored as tle 
motor rolled down the stately drive, flanked by ta!! 
pines centuries old, while a fairy-like hand waved a 
mocking farewell to him from the window of the car; 
‘the woman is as bad as Montague in her way.’ 

When Revel went in doors he as'ed for Uni. 

“I don’t know where she is,” Lady Ballinsh =r 
answered ‘‘ but this morning she had a letter thst 
seemed to worry her very much, for she asked me fu 
leave. I dare say she will appear at lunch.” 

But Una did not appear at lunch, nor at tea, an! 
she hadn't been seen by anyone whi was asked alo: 
her, while she had not been in her rooms siice tl. 
morning. 

Revel was worricd. He sought the detective in 
the suite of rooms next to hisown. He found bin 
smoking a cigar, and walking up and down the room 

‘“* Miss Rawdon, my mother’s companion and the lay 
I hope to marry, is missing!” Revel said abrupt!:. 
“*She has been missing since this morning, wlhicn sv 
received a letter, and ee asked for leave to go ont.” 

“Have you any reason to suspect that she is in ary 
danger ?” the detcctive asked. 

Revel hesitated. ‘“‘ No; only before she wert 
away Lady Warnforth said something about her. 
I did not attach much interest to it at the tin. 
I wish I had now.” 

“Then you think that she might have some hrow. 
ledge of Miss Rawdon’s whereabouts ?” 

Revel nodded. ‘“* Yes, but she is miles away now,’and 
besides,” he added with a flush, ‘* she is hardly likes 
to help me now.” 

“In the meantime, let us content ourselves wit! 
the thought that Miss Rawdon is not in any grav 
danger,” the detective replied cheerfully: ‘if I am 
not very much mistaken she is being forcibly detained 
by your enemy, unless, of course, you hear from <1 to 
the effect that she is elsewhere.” 

“There is nowhere where she could be,” Revil 
answered ; “* but if I don’t have some news to-morro's 
morning, I shall have a search party out, and if any- 
thing has happened to her, then Heaven help wiocit 
has done it.”” : 

“ To-night = receive Montague and lis two 


accomplices, don’t you?” the detective went on 
presently. 

“Ycs,” Revel answered. “I have made all tlhe 
arrangements that we discussed, only I wanil Miss 


Rawdon to be with my mother to-night.’ - 

The detective did not reply. He was nisit 
certain curious marks on a scrap of paper. and swt 2 
disinclination to talk, Revel left the room. 

Outside his mother's boudoir he stopped atro'. 
The Countess was talking to someone, and le: sce 
rang out sharply. 

“It’s not true. 
dare ee come here and t 
ridiculous story.” 

“It is true,” Dennis Brough’s vole an 
doggedly. ‘I have all the proofs within my sca! 
that shows the man to be an impudent iipost.”. Ve 
has no right tocall himsclf the Eartof Balliushan>. He 
is a common gaol-bird, and consented, for a sone 
money, to pose as your missing son wi) went doaucn 
his vacht. That made up story of the tramp sinus 

icking him up, and the loss of memory wes 4 
ie to deceive you and——”’ 

“Be silent!” Revel entered the room, an'l at the 
sound of his crisp, imperious voice, Dennis soles 
vindictively at him and Lady Ballinskane’s ta-¢ !0°%¢ 
with relief. 7 

“Terence!” she cricd in a trembling voie. ra 
boy, what madness is this Dennis {s telling me : 
am afraid, really afraid, that there is somethin, t'¢ 
matter with him. He says—it really would be ‘sn 
if it were not such an awful thing to say—that you «re 
not my son.” : eo e 

Revel knelt by the side of her couch and the & * 
werean passed her frail hand lovingly over bis .:? 

Tr. 

“Do you remember once when I was 4 
that I played with matches in my nursery & i 
burnt the place down, and was scarred for ee: 
Revel asked, tenderly. 

She gave a little gasp. 


Dennis, ae must be mal. uw 
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a 28, LOL. 
= ; 
pine at the time, Terence ; it was_terrible. Your 
rivit arm was burnt rp 
Revel took off his coat and bared his right arm. On 
the tanned skin of it was @ deep, rusect brown scar that 
rn from the elbow almost to ti wrist. 
“Tle cnided S mother’s hand. “ Feel, it is rough, 
at’ ll these years. 
. ie bee Sa aearcered “you don’t believe 
that 1 placed any confidence in Dennis’ absurd story ? 
A mother knows her own child by instinct. I don’t 
ae ) oof.” 
Pe oi convinced 2” Revel asked, turning to 
a toll to be,” Dennis muttered, ‘‘ but there is a 
great deal to be explained, and——” 
“And it does not concern you,” Revel retorted. 
“{ think, my dear cousin Dennis, that your visit had 
bettcr come toanend, You are getting bored with the 
quiet of Ballinshane.” ; 
“Yes,” his mother said quietly. agree with 
Terence. You need a change of air, Dennis.’ 
Yhe young man flushed angrily, then with a 
muttere'l exclamation he turned on his heel and left 
the room. ° 


“ 


CHAPTER X. 
In Montague’s Clutches. 

Wiry Una received the letter about which Lady 
Pallinshane had told Revel, she had at first thought 
of isnoring it, but on reading it a eecond time she 
deviled that she had better obey its strangely worded 
alice. She read it again carefully, and with a gradual 
sense of fear. It was anonymous, and written in an 
ubviously disguised hand. 

“If vou want to save the man you love from a great 
dinver mect the writer of this in the wood by the old 
oak that was struck by lightning last summer, when 
you will be given an opportunity to do him a great 
aries But absolute secrecy is essential to insure 
gues, Come alone, and mention this to no one.” 

“What does it mean?” she murmured. ‘* Who 
ein have written it? 1 wish I had someone to consult, 
but I dare not take anyone with me.” 

When she reached the place of assignation she gazed 
rovnd timidly. The trees, with their closely inter- 
twined branches, made the sky almost invisible in 
places, and the extreme loneliness struck a sense of 
fear to her heart. 

slic wished now that she had not come, or that she 
hel to! lL someone at the Castlo where to look for her 
If she was Inte returning, 

She paused uncertainly, hesitating whether to return 
to the Castle or to wait, when suddenly some thick 
ett of duth was flung over her head and arms, and 
befare she could cry out, or strugg'c, sho was lifted 
oi her feet and remembered nothing more. 

Whon she opened her eyes again she found herself 
Ina long, dark room, lit only by a light from a lantern 
ona stone ledge. There was no window, and the air 
Was damp an:l smelt horribly earthy. 

Una's first effort was to rise and run to the door, 
bit the next moment she discovered that she was a 
Pisoner, a chain being fastened round her slim waist 
and the other end riveted to the stone wall by which 


er uncomfortable couch was placed. 

Sue sank back on to it, and buricd her face in her 
hands. She saw now that she had been lured to some 
Un lorground cave by her lover’s enemics, who had 


used (hat letter as a bait with which to catch her. But 
shat did it mean? How did they think they could 
keep her there without being found out ? 

“resently she heard the sound of footsteps and she 
fat up, poring with wide eyes at the door. The next 
ronment she had given a ery of anger, for the person 
who appeared was Montague, the man who posed as 
wt Jover's medical man and friend. 

Dr. Montague,” she said quickly, trying to speak 
&sthongh she were accustomed to being kidnapped and 
chained to a wall. “ What is the meaning of this 
treatment? I received a letter telling mo that I 
shold be able to save the man I loved, if I met the 
‘itce! Surely this is a stgange way of mecting a 
lt~—to be carried off unconscious and brought to 
Sone underground cave!” 

M heel it is—well, a little unusual, Miss Rawdon,” 
the tne answered insolently, ‘‘ but I had to practise 
: Nite ruse because I could not be sure of obtaining 
ai undivided attention, but on the condition you 

hat |, Stall favour I ask you, I assure you that I 
shall treat you as an honoured est.” 

Tow", Said in your letter that Tcould save the man 
herself, a,® Steat danger,” Una replied, containing 
seein § » Pray, was that a lie to get me into your 

" It was the truth,” Montague answered. ‘ Your 
ie Lord Ballinshane ag ge worst danger of 
“1 es he thinks he’s going to have things all his 
lore, bopend break his word to me after my putting him 
Rego he will find that I am a match for Stephen 
Hoe convict and bogus Karl.” 
id, ee ee P speak of him like that?” Una 
thin ’ : i . “ You say those 
fay a behind his back, but you wouldn’t 
om em to his face. You are a coward who fights 

*n when they are first chained to walls.” 


Some say it is the striking of a love match. Others call it Cupid’s cruising smack. 
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Her contempt brought a dull, red fame to the man’s 
ace. 

_ “What I say is true enough. Revel is as big a 
liar and fraud as any ether Togue and vagatont 
going—and if you don’t believe ie seo for yourself the 
paper he signed as Stcphen Revel, ex-convict, to 
accept from me the sum of ten thousand pounds when 
I had accomplished the work for which I wanted his 
help masquerading as the Earl of Ballinshane.” 
_With a coarse laugh he held a paper before the 
girl’s horrified cyes. Yes, there was the name, 
that strange name of ‘“ Stephen Revel,” which had 
haunted her so often. It was signed in his writing 
which ehe knew go well. 

“Ah! I sce you believe me!" Montague cried 
triumphantly. ‘ This paper has convinced you!” 

“It has done nothing of the sort!” Una cried 

roudly. “ There is a mystery that can be cleared up. 
romised him that I would wait till he was ready. 
I believe nothing of your story or this per.” 

“Then perhaps you will believe Diana Leach,” 
Montague said. ‘She is here to wait on you. She 
will tell you that Lhave told no lic.” 

He went out and returned later with Diana. The 
two girls looked at each other curiously. Una had 
seen very little of Lady Ballinshanc’s new secretary 
since she had been at the Castle, and now she wondcred 
what this girl with the pale face and dark, tired cyes 
knew of the plot to abduct her. 

“Come, Miss Leach,” Montague said,‘ tell Miss 
Rawdon where you first saw the Earl.” 

The girl hesitated, and Una said quictly : 

“Tam not afraid of anything you tell me. If 
you are in league with a man like that, he can force 
you to say anything he chooses.” 

Diana Leach’s face flushed. ‘ I met him outside a 
prison in North London,” she said in a low voice, 
“and brought him to Dr. Montague’s house.” 

“Where I told him I wanted him to impersonate 
a missing Earl,” Montague cried. ‘‘ And ho was so 
much in want of money that he consented to do it. 
He was very like the photographs of the real Earl of 
Ballinshane, and we overcame every difficulty, and,” 
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he added, glancing curiously at the girl’s white face, 
“ if you don’t believe me even now, I can tell you that 
Revel went to prison for having killed a man in a 
duel—they fought about a woman, Lady Warnforth, 
and she recognised the ‘ Earl’ as Revel the moment 
she saw him. Now do you believe me ?” 

Una did not reply. She was dazed with this mass 
of evidence against the man she loved, but not for 
worlds would she Ict Montague sce it. 

“ T believe nothing till he tells me the truth himself,” 
she said proudly. ‘‘ Whatever he tells mo I will 
believe.” 

“Very well,” Montague sneered. ‘ Then write a 
note and ask him to come and fetch you and I will 
tell you the stary bofore him. Here is ink and paper, 
write, and Diana will take tho Ictter to him and bring 
him here.” 

Una took the pen mechanically. To see him and 
hear him give the hateful man the lie would put fresh 
lifeinto her. Asshe paused, wondering how to begin, she 
glanced at Diana Leach, who stood behind Montague. 
Was it fancy, or did the other girl shake her head 
ever so slightly? In a flash she understood. The 
“danger” would surround him once his enemies got 
him alone and undefended in that secret underground 
place. She had been lured there on purpose to get 
the man afterwards. 

“Well,” Montague said impatiently, ‘“ write your 
love-letter and your ‘ Earl’ will be here.” 

She flung the pen to the ground and tore the paper 
across. 

“TI won't write,” she said in aclear, ringing voice. 
“T refuse to let him be tricked by a letter, as I was. I 
am here—at your mercy, and you may do your worst.” 

CHAPTER XI. 
All’s Well That Ends Well. 

“ WELt.” 

Revel stood alone in the long library where he had 
arranged to see Montague for the last time to hear if 
he accepted his terms to leave Ballinshane. The room 
was a handeome one, plainly furnished, and the sides 
of it were lined with shelves filled with beautifully 
bound books. Revel stood at one end of tho table, 
and at the other sat Montague and Slugg, both looking 
grim and forbidding. : aie 

“ Well, gentlemen,” Revel said again, “ there are 
only three of us to settle this question as Teach has 
accepted my terms and i3 no longer your confederate.” 

Montague’s eyes flashed. ‘‘ Where is he?” he 
snarled. 


“At present he is being nursed in the Castle, being 
unable to leave owing to his health, and also his 
anxicty about his daughter's absence,” Revel replied 
quietly. 

“T-see," Montague sneered. “ He has chosen to 
be your confederate instead. Anyway, this is my 
answer to your generous proposal.” he went on.“ E 
Tefuse it, both on behalf of Slugg and myself. [ did 
without your permission regarding the excavations, 
you refused, and if you interfere with me I shall clap 
you into gaol ax an impostor.” 

Revel smiled. “I certainly refused my consent to 
your reaching the strong room of the Castle by way 
of the old underground tunnel,” he said pleasantly. 
“You are nothing but a thicf, Mr. Montague, and 
the money you proposed to give me was to have come 
from the proceeds of your robbery of the jewels and 
other valuables in the strong room.” 

7 Leach has betrayed us,” Montague said 
furiously. “I guessed that he might, the cur! A 
fellow gaol-bird of yours was no partner for me. But 
at any rate his daughter is in my power, and when 
I've done with you, I shall know how to be revenged 
on Leach.” 

He put his hand to his hip pocket, but before he 
could withdraw it his arms were seized from behind 
and at the same time Revel flung himsclf on Slugg. 

One pancl of the bookcase had swung open and the 
desperate men found themselves surrounded by men- 
servants armed and ready to help their captors. 

Montague gave a hoarse, derisive laugh, as the 
man who had clapped handcuffs on to his wrista 
flung his revolver to a servant. 

“A very pretty joke,” he said. ‘I am glad, Revel, 
that you had arranged all your household to witness 
your own exposure as an ex-felon and pseudo Earl.” 

“One moment, please, James Moreland, alias 
Dr. Montague, alias John Bryant, alias Charles Vandcr- 
field,” the detective said quictly, ‘I arrest you on a 
charge of burglary last summer at High ‘lor House, 
Devonshire, the seat of the Duke of Exeter, and also 
for having killed Lawrence Stead in the flat of Stephen 
Revel, the travelling incognito of Lord Ballinshane.” 

Montague's face went livid. “It's a lie!” he 
muttered ; “ that chap is Revel right enough, and he 
went to gaol; as for his being an Earl, why I made 
him one myself ; he’s a common felon.” 

“You're wrong on that point,” Rovel broke in 
quietly. ““T was not on board when my yacht went 

own. I had left it, intending to sce something of tho 
world under an incognito and seized my chance, 
meaning to only be in London for a few months. 
Then I fell in love with Eleanor Long, an actress, and 
was accused of having fought a ducl with Stead in my 
flat and killed him. I could not prove an alibi becausa 
I would not compromise a woman without her consent, 
so, as the woman who is now Lady Warnforth, did not 
come forward, I went to gaol. When I came out of 
prison I was literally penniless, and did not know 
what todo. I could not go back to Socicty as Revel, 
and I had disgraced the real name I bore by the stain 
of prison life. Fate flung me against you, and I 
accepted your offer because I was desperate. Then 
it appealed to me, when I knew that I was to imperso- 
nate mysclf. I was both amused, ashamed, and cages 
to protect my mother from a band of criminals.” 

Tho effect of his confession on the two men was 
ludicrous. Slugg cringed and offered no resistance 
to the servants who held him, while Montague went 
a mottled, purylish hue. Rage, hate, and fear chased 
each other across his expressive, animal face. He was 
cornered at last. 

One triumph alone he could boast. The abduction 
of Una, the girl whom his enemy loved. 

“You think vou have dono me,” he snarled, 
“but your girl, the pretty Una, you have scen tho 
last of her.” 

“You are mistaken,” the detective said quictly. 
“T have sent two of my men to bring Miss Rawden 
and Miss Leach out of the underground passage which 
your energy reopened. Your career of crime is at 
end, I think, Mr. Montaguc.” 

* s * s s 

In Lady Ballinshane’s boudoir her son stood looking 
at Una. He had told his story to them both, leaving 
out nothing, telling of a young boy's love of adventure 
that had prompted him to adcpt the name of 
“Revel” and woo life under a romantic guise. ‘Then 
when the blow fell that made him, the holder of an old 
name, a felon, be had determined never to return 
home, or to see the pure, good mother whose heart 
must have broken at his long silence. 

“TI havo suffered, swecthcart,” he said humblr, 
‘lost the wonderful years of my life that I might have 
used honourably. But I have paid for them with the 
agony that I have suffered. Can you forgive moe, 
Una, for having come into your life and taken yous 
love with such a past behind me?” 

The girl drew a long breath. She was looking white 
and terribly weary after her adventuro with Montaguo 
in the underground tunnel; but her eyes, as she lifted 
them to her lover, were full of tender joy. 

“Tho past is behind us both,” she whispered, 
“but the future belongs to us, dear. We will make 
it a beautiful dream from which we will never wake.” , 

Tug Enp. 
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HUMBUGGING THE EXAMINER 3 


The Wily Ways of an Artful Cheat. 


Ar a recent meeting of the British Association, 
Sir William Ramsay, the famous scientist, said he 
hoped to see the day when examinations would be 
abolished, on the ground that they were rarely any 
real test of knowledge. 

© Exception might also be taken to examinations 
on the score that success at them is often won by 
cheating. : 

Human nature is human nature, and there is an 
obvious temptation to cheat when success means 
an assured position and income in life. 

Of course, in the case of important examinations 
every yossible precaution is taken to prevent 
dishonesty, but it is impossible to close every 
Icophole. 

irst, there is the risk of the examination papers 

being “ got at’ beforehand. Here the traitor may 
even be the examiner himself. 

The next possible source of leakage is the printer 
who prints the papers. 

In the case of Government examinations the 
printing is, of course, done by Government printers. 
Only special men are employed on the work, and 
nobody is allowed to approach them without a 
special ‘permit. Further, each compositor is given 
only a line or two of type to set at a time so that it 
would be very difficult for him to form any real 
idea of the context, even if he wished to. 

A Native and His Pants. 

Still, the type must be assembled sooner or 
later, and the proof-reader and foreman printer 
ars in a position to sell valuable information. 
Bome years ago a Civil Service “coach” was 
heavily fined for attempting to corrupt a proof- 
teader. 

A good story is told of an Army examination in 
Iudia for the Higher Standard certificate in 
Hindustani. The papers were printed locally at 
the dificrent garrisons. At one place there was no 
printing press, and a lithographic stone was used. 

A native operator was employed, stripped save 
for a pair of white linen pants, and he was searched 
before leaving. 

A little later the native's nether garments were 
for sale to the candidates. And they were worth 
buying, for hc had taken an opportunity of sitting 
down on the stone, and on the seat of his “‘ trousis”’ 
was a distinct record of the questions; reversed, of 
course, but easily to ke read by means of a mirror. 

It is in the examination room itself, however, 
that misplaced ingenuity finds most scope. 

A presiding examiner once noticed that a candi- 
date frequently consulted his watch. This seemed 
unnecessary, for the candidate was in full view of 
a clock. He demanded to see the watch and 
found, as he half expected, that the dial was 
covered with a piece of paper bearing important 
mathematical formule. 

On another occasion an examiner was struck by 
the behaviour of a candidate who wore rather 
prominent white cuffs. He had a trick of ‘ shoot- 
ing” these, and then gazing at them as if he found 
inspiration in them. 

Given Away by anZEye-Glass. 

The official soon satisfied himself that there were 
no notes on the cuffs, but he still felt suspicious. 
He instructed an assistant to get behind the 
candidate unobserved. This was done, and pres- 
ently the candidate pulled down his cuffs and 
clasped his hands above his head. Then the 
astonished official saw faint lines of writing appear 
on the cufis. 

They were covered with cipher notes and other 
aids to memory, written in invisible ink which 
became visible when breathed upon. 

There is no reason why an examination candidate 
shou!d not wear an eye glass, for bad sight in one 
eye is not always a medical bar to acceptance, but 
an examiner once felt vaguely dissatisfied with an 
eye-glass worn by a candidate ; it seemed to want 
an unusual amount of polishing. 

He took away the eye-glass, and by experiment 
found that it had this remarkable property—when 
held against any dark suiface, such as a coat- 
sleeve or trouser leg, certain figures or words within 
it became visible. 

Eye-glasses and spectacles of high magnifying 
power have also been used to read microscopic 
notes written on tiny scraps of paper, the inside of 
watchcases, and so on. 
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MARKING RACING PIGEONS. 


Tne picture here 
in our recent contes 


shows how every bird engaged 
t was marked on the wing before 


its libcration, for the purpose of identification. 
‘As each bird arrived at its destination its owner 


at once wired 
Pearson's Weekly. 


the number 


to the offices of 


This distinctive mark was known only to the markers 


and so insured a perfectly genuine contest. 


On page 318 will be found further details of the 


contest. 


CAB, SIR! 


Tas sketch shows a device now fitted up on many 


first-class hotels. It is a great improvement in the 


manner of calling cabs, 
and not half so worry- 

@ ing as the “ whistling ” 
method. Each of the 
initials, shown in the 
picture, stands for 
ono of the three kinds 
of vehicles, thus T— 
Taxi, H — Hansom, 
j and F—Four-wheeler. 
1 As each letter consists 
| of ‘a different coloured 
! glass, and is lit by o 
werful electric light, 

it is easily distinguish- 
ablo by the cabman. 
The sign in some 
cases is fixed on the 
corner of a building, 
facing cross - roads, 
thus enabling it 


to be seen from many directions. 


HUMANE TELEGRAPH POLE. 
In grazing-fields a telegraph-pole of this design {s a 


frequent 
sight. Tho 
post between 
the poles is 
about six feet 
above the 
ground. Its 
purpose is 
not to afford 
support to the 
main les, 
but is placed 
there out of 
consideration 
for the 
safety of cows 
and other 
animals. 
Before this 
protective 
device was 
adopted, — it 
was a fairly 
common thing 
for animals to 


very safe foundation. 


ladder 


is that it 


become fixed between the two uprights. 


A SAFETY LADDER. 
Ow1xe to the formation of trees it is, at times, 
very unsafe to plant an ordinary ladder against a 


bough, An 
inventive 
mind has pro- 
duced a ladder 
which does 
away with 
this risk. 

It consists 
of a long, 
stout le, 
fitted min 
rungs, almost 
to the top. 

At the 
bottom are 
two supports 
fixed to tho 
pole in the 
manner 
shown. These 
are sharpened 
at the ends, 
and so form a 

Another advantage of this 
rests lighter against delicate 


boughs than would the ordinary ladder. 


WEerE ENDING 
Bert. 28. 1:14, 


DO YOU “DIVINE” 2 


How Iron and Water are Discovered 
Forked Twig. 


Tre news that two enginecrs have re... 
discovered large bodies of iron ore near Barrow | 
the use of the “divining rod” raises uf,-.. 
problem that no scicntist seems able to «.,l;,. 
Why is it that by the use of a forked twis s..,, 
men secm able to discover underground watir 9; 1 
metals ? = 


by the 


particularly Somerset and Wales—very few farmers 
or land agents would think of sinking a new yc 
without calling the dowser into consultation, 

He usually uses a Y-shaped twig of hez-) 
of any wood except linden and horse-che-ts; 
Holding the short ends of the Y in his hand: }e 
walks to and fro. When he crosses a spat below 
which water may be found the projectiny poii:' of 
the Y rises, so sharply sometimes that the tsi: is 
torn out of his beanie This is the signal that the 
proper spot for sinking the well has been rea:! 

Dowsers declare that this movement of t’ 
is accompanied by a strange thrill in the les ax 
if some strong force were passing up throw-h them 
from the ground, and say that if they miso one 
leg from the ground the rod dips slightly, the fore 
being weakened by half. Many complain thar 
after an hour or so's “dowsing” they tec! ill and 
trembling, and are numb in the wrists and anu: 

The Kaiser Believes In it. 

Though the hazel twig is usual, some divine: 
use copper wire, others watchsprin::, while some 
rely on the twitching of their hands. So rroz 
nised an institution is dowsing that po.kt 
aluminium divining rods are on sale. 

Metals and even mineral springs have Leen found 
by its use. Bohemia’s now health resort, Poclic hrs, 
too, came into existence owinz to ti.c use of a 
divining rod in the courtyard of an old cast! there 
in the search for a lost well. The Naser hiss 
become a firm believer in dowsing after sccins low 
a diviner found coins hidden below the carpets in 
the Palace at Potsdam. 

At a recent trial held in the Caxton Hall, London, 
radium hidden round the floor was successfully 
detected by three chosen diviners. 

But if the evidence in favour of it is curiously 
strong there remains the fact that many eminent 
scientists have made elaborate tests and rei? to 
believe in it, Professor Ray Lankkester amon: 
them. And certainly the dowser makes many 
mistakes. One scientist is of opinion that when 
the dowser is hypnotised he is rather less liable 
to error. 

Successes are accounted for by those scienti's 
who disbelieve, by the explanation that the dowser, 
unconsciously or not, is directed only by a prictix d 
eye for the lie of the land. An observant count:y- 
man, as he always is, he can see whete »-t 
most likely to be found. It is ceriainly a tact Ut 
no blind dowser has ever been known. 


What the Dowser Claims. 

One professor of physics, Professor \W. R 
Barrett, who for years devoted himsci! to the 
examination of “divining” phenomena on best 
of the Physical Research Society, came finully 0 
the conclusion that while there were a good many 
impostors, and while the great majority of succr 
were due simply to the use of an observant eye 
there remained a small proportion of cases 
which some other explanation was necded. 

The cases in which not only the proper snot was 
detected, but also the depth at which the water 
would be found (the dowser claims to know ths 
from the time the thrilling sensation |)’. !¢ 
confessed he could not understand. we 

The suggestion has been made that ar 
depends on a mysterious force akin to ti! 
which a stream draws down the branclics 0! "6 
trees beside it. Others say it is due tou: . 
attraction caused by the friction of tie unt” 


. or 


and stream on the rocks it passes. Ot)" pu 
it is a matter of a keen sense of smell, like that by 
which a Kaffir can detect water miles of. aan 


There are only forty or fifty pt ga 
in Britain, but it has been ae jared that Oe be 
majority of people can “dowse” more oF ©™ 
Have you ever tried ? 


‘T will give five shillings for the best definition. Keep short. Mark postcards ‘‘ Kissing.”’ (See page 556.) 


Le & 


ag 
She Was Missing from Home for a Month, and when she nicht by 5 ing herse 
Returned, Dressed only in Rags, she Told a Tale of Horror pinion ceaae ace ch bee ane teal 


that Stirred the Country. 


Iris doubtful whether there ever was a mysterious 
disappearance which created quite so tremendous 
a scnsation as was aroused by that of Elizabeth 

‘anning. 

Was abe one of the most brazen of liars, or was 
she one of the most unfortunate of women ? 

At the time the affair happened which was to 
reader her so notorious Elizabeth was earning 
her living as @ general servant. She was about 
eizhicen years old, somewhat short of stature, with 
red ard rather coarse features, and a dull expression 
of countenance. 

Not at all the sort of girl, it will be observed, to 
attract the attention of prowling gallants. More- 
over. her character, so far as regards virtue and 
modesty, was unimpeachable. 

Tie date was New Year's Day, 1752, and Eliza- 
beth, having been given a holiday, dressed herself 
in her best, and set out from her mother’s house in 
Aldermanbury, in the City of London, to pay a 
visit to relatives who lived near the docks. 

Before starting, however, as she had drawn her 
wages that morning, she distributed pennies 
amongst her little brothers and sisters. But one 
boy had displeased her, so he got no penny. 

Bought Him a Mines Pie. 

The neglected lad cried bitterly, and his sister, 
releiiting as goon as she got outside, bought him a 
mince-pie. Lifting the crust, she slipped a farthing 
inside as a pleasant surprise, intending to give it 
to her brother on her return. The rest of her wages, 
a matter of some thirteen shillings, she placed in her 
pocket with the pie. 

‘The girl spent her holiday pleasantly with her 
relatives, two of whom escorted her on her way 
back home as far as Houndsditch. 

Ail this is indisputable. The rest is mystery. 

For Elizabeth did not return that night to her 
home, nor could any trace of her be found, although 
days passed by and lengthened into weeks. Twice 
slic was advertised for, a small army of volunteer 
searchers ransacked London, and prayers were 
ofered up for her in all churches. 

Every morning and night, too, the poor mother 
prayed in her home that she might behold even if it 
were but the ghost of her lost girl. 

It was about 10.15 p.m. on January 29th, that 
Mrs. Canning’s prayer seemed to be answered. 
There came a faint tapping at the door. She rose 
from her knees and ran to open it. 

And there, outside on the landing, bleeding, livid, 
emaciated, clad only in an old, dirty dressing- 
Jacket and a filthy draggled petticoat, was Elizabeth. 
She had neglected her little brother who had so 
displeased her a month previously, but she had 
been thinking of him, and now she gave her mother 
for him all that she had—the farthing. 


Merely Skin and Bone. 


Friends flocked in. A doctor was hurriedly sent 
for. He was able to console the mother on one 
important ae Elizabeth had left home a 
Virtuous girl; she was a virtuous girl stil!. In 
cther respects, however, she had been ahockiiely 
used. “She is,” said the doctor, “merely skin 
and bone ; in fact, judging by the looks of her she 
might have been kept without food for many days, 
or even weeks.” 

T hese words are noteworthy, for this, if Elizabeth’s 
story is to be believed, is exactly what had 
happened to her. She had, she said, been attacked 
in Moorfields by two men, who robbed her, beat her 

8 insensible, and bore her off to a house 


‘+ he had been kept confined 


int, “1.8 averred, had been given 
er captocs, +] she had subsisted during 
» four weeks y some fragments of stale 
had found 1+ ongst a quantity of hay 
the door 4 vered, and on the mince- 
‘we .\G bought for her little brother. 

sj also ia the roc: a broken pitcher with 


Jones is rather tired 


watcr in it, and this she had replenished 
from time to time with the rain that 
dripped from the caves. 

Further questioned, Elizabeth said that 
her gacler was an old woman, who 
repeatedly told her that if she would 


Ww ould be left to starve to death. 
Eventually, after scveral fruitless 
attempts, she escaped from her prison by 


\ of 
consent to lead an immoral life she 
a el annin should have good clothes, as well as 
v4 G rienty to eat, but that otherwise she 


in the process—and climbing down over 
the roof of an outhouse. 

The girl added that besides the old woman who 
was her gaoler, she had sometimes seen in the 
house two younger women, one dark, the other 
fair, and that when she was first taken there an 
old gipsy woman had been present, an‘ had helped 
to strip off the good clothes she was then wearing. 

From _ various circumstances mentioned in 
Elizabeth Canning’s narrative, the authorities grew 
to suspect that the place of her captivity might 
very possibly be an establishment known as 
“Mother Wells’,” situated at Enfield Wash, about 
ten milesout of London. Elizabeth was accordingly 
taken there, when she at once identified the place. 

To Be Branded With Hot Irons. 

The room where she alleged she was confined 
was found to contain hay as she had said, and 
there was a broken pitcher. Furthermore, Eliza- 
bet’: positively identified a gipsy woman there, one 
Mary Squires, as the woman who had robbed her 
of her clothes, ‘“‘ Mother” Wells as her gaoler, and 
another inmate of the den, a young woman rejoicing 
in the, for her, singularly inappropriate name of 
Virtue Hall. ‘This latter was the “fair girl’’ of 
Elizabeth's story ; and presently there appeared on 
the scene the “dark girl,” in the person of Mary 
Squires’ daughter. 

All seemed now clear, and Mrs. Wells, together 
with the gipsy, Mary Squires, was arrested. At 
their subsequent trial at the Old Bailey Squires was 
sentenced to death, her offence, theft from the 
person, being a hanging matter in those days. 

Wells was condemned to be branded in the hand, 
and imprisoned for six months. The first part of 
tlie sentcnce was immediately executed; and as 
the poor wretch’s hand hissed under the glowing 
iron, and she writhed and screamed in agony, a 
yell of delight burst from the brutal mob who 
crowded the public galleries of the court. 

But now there ensued a revulsion of feeling. 
Mary Squires had all along stoutly protested her 
innocence. So far from having had a hand in 
robbing Elizabeth Canning at Enfield Wash on New 
Year's Day, she was, she said, then at a place 
called Abbotsbury, io Dorsetshire, a hundred and 
fifty miles away. 

Where Was The Gipty Woman? 

Her trial had been a hurried one, but she had 
managed to get three witnesses to corroborate her 
statement, and now that it was known that she 
was to be hanged, many other people came forward 
and swore positively to the truth of it. 

The git], Virlae Hall, too, who at the trial had 
sworn that Elizabeth Canning had been brought 
to Mrs. Wells’ house and kept a prisoner there as 
she (Elizabeth) had said, now retracted her state- 
ment. It was, she sobbingly confessed, all a pack 
of lies. Elizabeth Canning had never been in the 
house, “ No, not even for one single night.” 

On this Mary Squires was pardoned and released, 
and Elizabeth Canning was put upon her trial for 
perjury. ‘The case created a tremendous sensation. 
London was divided into Squireites and Canningites. 

The whole case against Elizabeth turned upon 
whether this gipsy woman was or was not at Enfield 
on the fateful New Year’s Day. And as regards 
this there was a conflict of evidence that is probably 
without a parallel in the annals of British juris- 
prudence. Actually thirty-six witnesses swore that 
she was in Abbotsbury, while twenty-six swore 
that she was at the same time a hundred and fifty 
miles off at Enficld. 

The jury secm to have been guided in their judg- 
ment by the weight of numbers, for the found 
Elizabeth guilty, and she was scntenced to be 
transported for seven years. 

Yet, after all, she may well have been innocent. 
Certainly thousands of people believed that she 
was, and a large sum of money was raised on her 
behalf. This she lived to enjoy, when, upon the 
termination of her sentence, she returned to England. 

(Next week: Lost Liza of Lisson Grove.) 


OUR SERIES OF REMARKABLE DISAPPEARANCES, ___ 825 


Srovt Lanr: * Then you recommend me te 
start this Antipon Treatment?” 

Srenper Frienp;: ‘* Yes, without another 
day's delay, and you will thank ma for intro- 
ducing you to an absolutely genuine cure.” 


PERMANENCY IN REDUCTION OF 
BODILY WEIGHT, 
With Complete Cure of Obesi'y. 


To be very fat, that is, to store up fat beyond 
the physiological limits and requirements, is 
seriously to interfere with health and comfort 
and to imperil life itself by impeding the natural 
action of the organs of the body. This, apart 
from the question of loss of figure und good looks, 
makes obesity a very grave aftliction indeed. 
And growing over-stoutness is, of course, a sure 
symptom of obesity. 

It is therefore an absolutely vital matter to 
reduce the overweight by safe and sure means, 
for it is possible to employ so-called remedies 
which in their ultimate weakening effects are 
very much worse than the disease itself. There 
are treatments which rely on underfeeding the 
system; others consist of wearing cown the body 
by mineral and other obnoxivus drugs; others 
include violent physical exercising and sweating. 
None of these things are capable of curing 
obesity, though they may dangerously weaken 
the body into a temporary reduction of weight 
Leave all such abuses well alone. 

The famous Antipon treatment is a very 
different thing, and stands supreme as a corpu- 
lency cure which radically suppresses the obese 
tendency whilst eliminating all the super-accu- 
mulations of fatty matter both subcutaneous and 
internal. 

Antipon, moreover, tones up the entire system 
anow; it promotes a healthy, natural appetite, 
and gives renewed power to the organs of 
digestion and assimilation. By this means a 
proper amount of well-digested food is taken, 
the blood is enriched, and muscular fibre is 
reinvigorated. The nervous system is re- 
strengthened, and the whole organism, freed 
from the congestion due to the superabundance 
of adipose matter, is permanently Lenelited. 


REDUCTION AND BEAUTY. 


Reduction of much overweight, as we have seen, 
must be compensated, so to yes by the recovery 
of harmony of proportion and increase strength. 
Mere slimness is nut everything. In Antipon 
ladies have the ideal remedy. The gradual return 
of beauty of line to every outward part will be 
apparent as the daily treatment gocs on, until the 
slender waist, graceful hips, shapely limLs, become 
accomplished facts. 

Then, again, the face is rebeautified by the 
recovery of the oval shape, and tho suppression of 
any suspicion of puffiness about the cheeks, chin, 
throat. and neck. The skin is purified, and the 
removal of the excess of subcutaneous fat under 
the skin leaves the pores acting freely and 
healthily, with much benefit to the complexion 
and general personal appearance. 

Antipon is a refreshing liquid containing only 
the most harmless vegetable ingredients. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, etc.; or, in the event 
of difficulty, may be bad (on remitting amount), 
privately packed, carriage paid, direct from the 
Antipon Company, Olmar Street, London, S.E. 


of waiting an hour while his wife puts on her hat. ww 
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HAD IT STRENGTHENED. 

“No wonder the pleasures of 
courting have declined,” said the stout 
youth. “Just look at the flimsiness of these 
modern chairs.” . 

And he pointed to a slender affair of white 
bamboo, touched with gilt. : 

“You mustn't judge by appear said the 
stout girl softly. ‘I’ve had that chair thoroughly 
braced with the very best of stecl rods, and it 1s | 
now guarantecd to stand o pressure of sixty pounds | 
to the square inch.” 

Then they both sat down in it as a final test. 


Daughter : “I love him. He is the light of my 


. 


e. 
Father : “ Well, that’s all right, but I object to 
having my house lit up by him after midnight. 


“ Aq, good morning |” said the carly bird to the 
worm. “Looking for a job?” , 

“That's ite Anything I can do for you ? : 

“Yes; you'll about fill the bill, I think.” 


“T FRANKLY admit,” said the meek little member 
of the sewing society, “that I have but little 
influence over my husband.” 

“Pshaw!" exclaimed the bleached blonde 
disdainfully. ‘I can make my husband do any- 
thing he wants to.” 


THE CONSTANT GIRL. 

The First Three Chapters cf @ 
Seasonable Novel. 
Cnapter I. 

“ Anp will you loveme always ?” 
she murmnred, with her head on his 
manly and throbbing tosom. 

“* Always,” he responded, kissing 
her rose-leaf lips. 

Cuapter IT. 

“ Asp will you love me always ?” 
she murmured, with her head on his 
manly and throbbing bosom. 

“ Always,” he responded, kissing 
her rose-leaf lips. 

Cuarrer III. 

“ Ard will you love me always ? ’” == 
she murmured, with her head on his 
manly and throbbing bosom. 

“ Always,” he responded, kissing 
her rose-leaf lips. 

(To be continued.) 

A monotonous sameness may 
seem to pervade the chapters of 
this novel, but we hasten to assure 
the reader that it is of thrilling 
interest m view of the fact that 
while the young woman remains 
the same thereis a different young 
man in each chapter. 


“IT can’t understand why women | 
want to vote.”’ 
“Tean. It's because they can't!” 


Collector: “Can you fix a 
date now when you will pay this little bill?” 
Debtor ; “ Impossille, my dear fellow, I never 
make engagements more than two years in advance.” 


Tre great man’s last hour had come. : 

He beckoned to his private secretary. 

“I want you to give it out as my final utterance,” 
he said feebly, ‘‘ that not more than one in half a 
dozen of the sayings that will be attributed to me 
after I am gone will have the slightest foundation 
in fact!" 

So saying, he calmly breathed his last. 


SHE OBEYED. 

“Mrs. Naccssy is without a servant again,” 
said the woman in the first-floor flat to her neigh- 
bour across the hall. 

“Well, did you ever ! 
who changed so often as she does. 
trouble this time ?” 

“TI think it’s the result of a little dialogue I 
overheard yesterday. I heard Mrs. N. call 
impatiently : ‘ Nora, drop everything at once and 
come here !’ 

“*Yes, ma'am,’ was the answer in pleasant 
tones that surprised me, for Nora and her mistress 
had been fighting like two cats all the time. Then 
. Gist i — that bab 

ora, what's that baby c for now?’ 
eried Mrs. N. — 

“And Nora, with a wicked giggle, replied: 
* Well, I think it’s because I dropped him, ma'am.’ ’’ 


I never heard of anyone 
What's the 


He wants a way of making her hurry up. Can you suggest him one? 


gentlemen, 
Voice from the 
do better.” 


Quips and, Jestlels 


THE HOTEL BILL. . 

Tney were on their honeymoon and were climb- 
ing the Schnupfelgapfenspitzen Peak, and she stood 
above him some twenty feet. , 

“What, ho!” he gasped. ‘‘ What do you see ? , 

“Far, far below,” she cried, “I see a long white 
streak, stretching like a paper ribbon back almost 
to our hotel!” 

“Ha, ha!” he ejaculated. “I'll bet it’s that 
blessed bill overtaking us.” 

Aud they proceeded onward and upward. 


“Ts Mr. Staylate at home ?” 
“ Yes, sir ; you'll find him at the club.” 


Clerk : “ Are you going to discharge me, then ?” 
Chemist : “ Yes ; I think we can dispense without 


” 


you. 

She: “I hate to hear a girl when she is out 
walking with a young man make any suggestion 
about how fond she is of ice cream soda; don’t 
you, Mr. Walsingham ?”’ 

He: “Indeed, I do, Miss Atherton. By the 
way, won’t you step in here and have an ice cream 

a now with me?” 


NASTY ! 
None Too Handsome Lecturer: “I shall introduce in my lecture to-night, ladies and 
some entirely — fea y 


COULDN'T DO IT. 

“How much inquired the customer, 
pointing to a couple of geese. 

“ Seven shillings the two,” replied the woman. 

“But I only want one,” said the customer. 

“TI can’t help it,” said the woman. “I ain't 
a-goin’ to sell one without the other. To my 
certain knowledge them ‘ere geese have lived 
together for more’n thirteen years, and I ain’t 
a-goin” to be so unfeelin’ as to separate ’em now f” 


“Snax told him that she must not see him any 
more.” 

“ What did he do?” 

“Turned out the gas.” 


“Mortner, this newspaper talks about the 
| ‘angry waves of the Channel,’ what is it makes the 
water angry ? Is it because it has been crossed 
so often ?’ ? 
TAKING NO RISKS. 

* Waar is all this straw doing in the roadway ? 
Somebody ill ?” asked the man passing. 

“ Easy |” said the man at the gate, holding up a 
warning finger. ‘' There’s a young man calling on 
my daughter to-night who has been coming to see 
her for six years. He’s very easily frightened. 

“We ec he’s going to propose to-night, and 
we are taking every precaution against his being 
startled | * 


tures.’ 
interrupting): “If you'd introduce an entirely new face you'd 


_| she went about trying to call everybody by hi"! 
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” WHY THEY WERE THERE. 
I am here, gentlemen,” exylain-g 

7 the pickpocket to his fellow-priss:or3 

as the result of a moment of abstraction.” _ 

“ And I,” said the incendiary, “ because of ap 
unfortunate habit of making light of things.” 
_“And I,” said tho forger, “on account «: a 
simple desire to make a name for myself.” 

“And I,” added the burglar, “ through no‘hi-» 
but taking advantage of an opening which ofe-+4 
in a large mercantile establishment.” 


Tom : ‘T fell in love with her at first sieht," 

Jack : “You did?” " 

Tom: “Yes. And then I took a secird 
look.” 


“T gusr received your bill for getting me off with 
a fine in that case last week.” 

“ Anything wrong with it?” 

“No, but I've changed my mind. I'd rather go 
to prison!” ° 


“¢ Ty this place should catch fire, what wou!l vou 
do?” asked the giraffe of the elephant. ; 
“I'd pick up my trunk and run for the entr2-cs, 
What would you do?” 
“I'd go to that window and slide down my nek 
to the pavement,” said the giraffe, with a wink -1 
the monkeys. 


A TERRIBLE REVENCE. 

He was asking the old min for 
his daughter in marriage. JI vis 
talking tremblingly, hesitatin:!:, 2s 
you read of in story books, and 
the scene was full of colour, =) far 
as an irate father and nerve'sss 
young man could make it. 

It came the old man’s turn fo 
speak, and as he began his face ss 
white with passion and his vice 
shook with excitement. 

“You want to marry my 
daughter?” he said. “ Ah. now is 
the time for my revenge. we 'yv 
years ago your father cripple! :.9 
in a stock deal and I swore 1: 19 
revenged. And now my tuwe jus 
a 

He paused for breath, and the 
aspirant for the maiden's hand «.s 
about to beat a hasty retre* in 
the face of supposed defest, v'<a 
the father broke forth again. 

“Yea, sir, [swore to be revere, 


and I'll now strike tho ict 
through the son. Want nv 
daughter, eh 2 Well, take irr. ind 
may she prove as expensive t) )u 
as she hastome.” . ; 

The old man dropped into |.is 


chair, worn out with the excitcnent 
of his plot, and tho yours t+ 
fainted. 

Little Willie: “Say, pr Gow 
it get colder when the thermometer falls ¢ ' 

a: “ Yes, my son.” 

Litle Willie: “ Well, ours has fallen.” 

Pa: “ How far?” 

Little Willie: “About five fect, and © ’ 
struck the floor it broke.” 


As a northern express drew up at a sti)! 
the early morning for a few minutes \:". 
pleasant-looking gentieman stepped out 1 
platform, and, inhaling the fresh air, enthusi1:..-** 
observed to the guard : 

“Isn't this invigorating ? ” 

“No, air, it is Liverpool,” said the conscic'.:. 
employee. 

e pleasant-looking gentleman retired. 


CLOSE TO IT. 
AYouNG woman from out of town went | 
Dace amore se literary set recently. Shew >" | 
aced to a whole roomful of people, and aft... 


and proper name—she rather prides herself» ": 
sort of thing, you know. Bhe remem be! 
amazing number of names, but, when she Cun? t 
one distinguished looking man, 8:e pP.!” i. 10 
despair. . - 

““T know everybody else’s name,” she By, 2 
when I try to remember yours I am com}. - ” 
sea.” 

“Then you're not far wrong,” said 1° 
tinguished looking man. ‘‘ My name !5 Cc. West 
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QUA KNOWLEDGE, TESTS, 


re Half-guineas Offered to 
Six Mow aders this Week. 
AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 43. 

a soum Orie, Od. has been awarded to J. B. Round, 
Junction Printing Works, West Bromwich, for the 
following cig gy ions Esop’s fable ‘‘ The Fox and th 

‘This term is from P Spel earl h e 
Grapes,” in which the fox, ing unable to reac! the 

rapes, promptly pronounced them “sour. Its 
Feiication is obvious. Men long for something 
Levond their reach, and, failing to attain it, speak of 
it in terms of contempt and depreciation. 
oe bro Se eLaaien was contributed by W. 
Crampton, 38 Gorse Sircet, Stretford, Lancs., who wrote 
ws: 
oa we a secret association, founded about 1866, 
in the Southern States of America, to prevent newly- 
-mancipated ne, from exercising their political 
emancip: groes | Fe : 
rights, The association, | winked at by the white 
population, first whipped its victims, and ag lg 
resorted to murder. It was suppressed by the United 
States in 1871. -_ 
- HAELI \. 
One oe Gn was defined by the winner, Miss 
Jessie Howe, 5 Ferndale, Lambert Street, Hull, in the 
following words : F 

“ Pre-Raphaelites ” is the term given to the late 
Holman Hunt’s little band of painters, and thcir 
followers, who tricd to revolutionise art in the 
nineteenth century by re-introducing the style of 
painting in vogue before Raphael’s time. It was 
characterised by rich colouring and close imitation 
of nature. 

T AND LOT. 
One efuition considered the best was received from 
Il. H. Clements, 57 Albany Street, Leith, and was 
thus expressed : 

“Scot and Lot” means literally “contribution and 
share,” and refers to the old payment of parish levics 
according to ability. In some places those who paid 
“Scot and Lot’ were formerly entitled to the 
franchise. Broadly speaking, it mcans paying one’s 
hare of any common expense. 

(5) RHODES SCHOLARS. 

The following explanation was submitted by the prize- 
winner, J, Lupton, 2 Findon Road, Shepherd’s Bush : 

These are holders of scholarships founded at Oxford 
University under the will of Cecil Rhodes, the South 
African Imperialist, and tenable by British and 
Cerman subjects, and United States citizens. 
Candidates must have attained a certain educational 
standard, be proficient in outdoor sports, and possess 
manly, truthful, and sociable qualities. 

(6) ULTIMA THULE. 

The prize in this contest was awarded to W. E. White- 
house, “Fairbourne,” Victoria Road, Tipton, Staffs., 
who-+ definition read as follows : 

“Ultima Thule,” used by ancient writers, signified 
their conception of the world’s extreme limit. Some 
consider this to have been Iceland or the Shetlands, 
the most northerly land known to the Romans, ‘he 
term can now be used metaphorically to signify the 
limit of any territory or argument. 

x OLD READERS 

arc familiar now with these Knowledge Tests. Not a 
week passes, but I get appreciative letters from one 
2 another. This little paragraph is for new readers, 
owever, 

_ Below you will find half a dozen familiar expres- 
sions, Some may not be so well-known to you as 
olhers, but it is very unlikely that you havo never 
heard of any of them. What I want you to do is to 
pick out the expressions you know and send me a 
fhort explanation of them on postcards. Each 
explanation must be on a separate postcard. 

i A3 you will see, I give six half-guineas every weck 
ne the explanations of these phrases considered the 

Crest and best. Your explanation should be as 

ck ar as fosable, and should not contain more than 

fifty words, 

This week our tests are as follows : 
(1) Water-mark. 

} (2) Policy of Pin-pricks (Political). 
(3) Sword of Damocles. 
(4) Gilt-edged Securities. 
(5) Platonic Year. 
(6) Dining with Duke Humphrey. 

I want all my readers to enter this simple 

nowledge test. 

1 First of all write the word or phrase you chooso 

t on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 

t in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 

1 

’ 

H 


case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address. 
lik ee sendin your explanation of all the sixif you 
fi ut each must be written on a separate postcard. 
‘ p\diress your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
b tooo 3 Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
Haida not later than Thursday, September 28th. 
. a may send all your postcards for this competition 
" one envelope, provided it is addressed as above. 


For the best suggestion I 
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HOW TO TEST EGGS. 

“ THERE are two simple tests for ascertaining the 
= of eggs, which it is uscful for sellers and buyors 
C) o5gs to know,” says Tae SMALLHOLDER. 

e first is by observing the size of the air 
space, which is very small in a new-laid egg, but 
increases as the ezg grows old. 

“To ascertain the air space, hold the egg up 
between the eye and a lighted candle. 

“The second test of the age of an egg is made 
by procuring a solution of salt and water, consist- 
ing of half-a-pound of salt dissolved in three pints 
and a half of water. 

“A new-laid egy will sink to the bottom of this 
solution, an egg threc days old will remain sus- 
pended in it, an egg four or five days old will rise 
to the surface. 

“The older the egg is the greater will be the 
portion of it floating above the surface of the liquid.” 


He: “I would like to know why you refuse to 
marry me?” 
She: “ Pardon me, but I don’t think you would.” 


Mr. “ P.W.” Investigates the New Cure for Sick 
hildren. 

THE baby’s face was like the face of a monkey, 
or a mummy, or like that of a very, very old man’s, 
much reduced. 

Its poor little body was mere skin and bone. It 
was nearly five months old, yet it weighed less, 
far less, than it did when it was born. 

The colour of it was dark blue, like lead. Its 
eyes were closed. It made no movement, emitted 
no sound. In short, baby was obviously dying— 
practically dead, indeed. 

‘* A typical case ?’’ I said to the nurse. 

“A typical case,’”’ she replicd, and she laid the 
mummy gently on a chair face downwards. 

Then, very deftly and swiftly, she thrust in under 
the loose skin between the shoulders a hollow 
needle, to which was attached a long rubber tube, 
which, in its turn, communicated with a glass 
reservoir filled with diluted sea-watcr. 

“Now watch,” whispered the nurse, and she 
started to pump the brine into baby's body. 

I watched and saw a miracle. The eyes opened, 
the little face filled out, the blue tint faded from the 
skin and was replaced by a natural healthy pink ; 
in short, the dead came to life. 

An hour later baby was kicking and crowing in 
a cot, its eyes bright, its face rosy. It was a 
veritable resurrection. 

This happened at the newly-opened Quinton 
Polyclinic in Sohe, where babics suffering from 
various infantile disorder, are being subjected by 
hundreds daily to the wonderful sea-water cure 
invented by the French scientist M. Quinton. 

The idea is simplicity itself. Everybody knows 
the healing and preservative qualities of salt. A 
little rubbed on a cut will cure it quicker almost 
than anything else, because it cleanses it, kills all 
germs present, and stops others from invading the 
wound. 

So with the salt sea-water pumped into the sick 
baby. It circulates everywhere through the 
diseased tissues, cleansing them, purifying them, 
healing them. Baby's ailing body is given an 
internal sca-water bath, in fact, and baby emerges 
from the ordeal rejuvenated. 

But there is more in the new treatment than this 
even. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
there is salt in our blood already. You taste it 
when you pop your cut finger into your mouth. 

Now, in wasting diseases this salt, so necessary 
to our health, is washed out of our system, as it 
were, and the system suffers in consequence. 
Quinton aims at replenishing the wasted stock of 
salt in the baby’s ailing body. 

Undiluted sea-water, however, would not do for 
this purpose. It would be too strong. So it is 
diluted with pure spring water until it is of exactly 
the required saltiness. The sea-water itself comes 
from the open ocean, at least twenty miles from 
land, and not less than forty fect below the surface. 
By this means its absolute purity is insured. 

This is all there is in the new cure, so simple yet 
so wonderful. There is no secret about it, no 
quackery, no desire for monetary gain on the part 
of its inventor, or anybody clse. Any doctor can 
use it, and welcome, 


$27 
WATER IN THE LIMBS. 


Dropsy Foliows Bladder Troublics and 
Backache. 


“One day while out walking,” says Miss 


L. Spurr, of 7 Prudhoe Street, Backworth, near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, ‘I was suddenly struck with 
a sharp pain in the back. Shortly after there 
were distressing bladder troubles, and my limbs 
began to fill with water. 


I noticed that my e 
were puffy when I woke in the mornings, ity 
colour began to go, and I lost weight rapidly. 

“ Reading of a case like mine that had been 
cured by Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills, I got a 
supply of them, and after the first box my friends 
noticed an improvement in me. The dropsical 
swellings began to go down, and there was hardly 
any pain in my back. As I continued with the 
pills I picked up rapidly in health and strength; 
my appetite improved, I gained in weight, and 
there was no longer any sign of urinary trouble. 
The eighth box completed my cure; all the signs 
of dropsy and backache were gone. 

“You are welcome to publish my experience, 
and I would like to add my gratitude for the 
benefit I have had from Doan’s Pills. Iam sure 
that they caved my life. (Signed) Lavinia Spurr.” 

2/9 a box, 6 boxes for 13/9, of all dealers, or 
from Foster-McClellan Co., 8 Wells Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W. Don't ask for back- 
ache or kidney pills—ask distinctly for Doan’s 
Bazkache Kidnoy Pills, the same as Miss Spurr 

ad. 


THE HEAVY INFANT MORTALITY 


4 Mother writes: 


‘We owe our child's life to 
Plasmon. She was gradually wasting 
away, and the doctor said he feared nothing 
could save her, but from the first time of 
trying Plasmon she improved, and is now 
a little picture to look at. Piasmon, 
Flasmon Cocoa, Plasmon Oats, 
&c., now supply practically all her wants, 
and her good health and develcpment are 
such a joy to us that I write to express Our 
appreciation of your preparations.” 


A Special Art-metal Box contain- 
ing a pecket_cf Plasmon, Flasmon 
Arrowroot, Plasmcn Custard, and 
Plasmon Cornflour, together with an 
illustrated Cookery Book, will be sent 
for 1s. post free, to all who write 
mentioning this paper to Plasmon Ltd., 
66 Farringdon Street, London. 


PLASMON is used by the Royal Family 
wo aes ae 


RUSSET LEATHER ALWAYS SOFT S 


TOES WELL CASED 
SIZES ANDO “4% SIZES 


Pg NORRIS BISNOPSGATE 


LILY ELSIE 


contributes “ About Myself” 
to the October 


ROYAL MAGAZ:HE. 
NOW SELLING. PRICE 4d. 


will give five shillings. Mark postcards “‘ Hat.”” (See puge 336.) 


s 
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RUINED HOMES ‘0. 


Forse Bors Bil 


Our Pen Picture this Week Portrays the Misery 
of a Man Betrayed by His Friend. 


“Foot! Fool!” 

It was the voice of Conscience roaring in the 
wretched man’s ears. He stared blankly out of the 
cottage window and thought of suicide. 

“Fool! Fool!” 

He knew it; there was no mistaking that. 
Within a few hours his young face had assumed 
the carcworn appcarance of a haggard old man, 
and his walk was a pitiful slouch. But he had 
discovered that he was a fool too late. He was 
ruined. 

He had done what men do every day—become 
surety for a man who wanted to borrow money. 
He knew the risk, and he realised fully that if the 
borrower did not pay, the lender could demand the 
sum from the guarantor. 

He had meant to refuse the request, remembering 
that he had a wife and children. But he could not 
say “ No,” he was too weak-willed. And he liked 


RUINED HOMES.—No. 8. THE 


to be hail-fellow-well-met with all his pals and to 

have the reputation of being a jolly good sort. So 

he had said “ Yes,” and put the signature which 

pam him responsible for the money lent to his 
end. 

The friend had vanished. And the lender had 
demanded the money, and it was to be raised by the 
sale of furniture. 

A knock on the door roused him from his hideous 
day-dream, and, opening it, he came face to face 
with the auctioneer’s clerk, who had come to make 
an inventory of the goods. 

The man watched him tick off the things that 
were to be sold—his wife's favourite chair, a carved 
oak cradle, which he had purchased with his over- 
time earnings, the piano (how he had screwed and 
poet to buy it), a bookcase, which he had made 
himself in his courting days. Hanging in front of 
it was a ncat patch-work curtain that represented 
many hours of loving toil by his helpmate. He 
watched the clerk draw it aside in order to get a 
complete vicw of the case and its contents. 

“Not these, surely?” ho cried. “Can’t you 
raise enough on tho rest ?”” 

“’Fraid I must make note of 'em,” said the 
clerk shamefacedly. “I have ta pick out the 
pieces that will fetch most.” 

The owner clenched his fist and begged his 
Maker to givo him a chance of revenging himse!f. 
Before his frenzied gaze rose the oily face of the 


oe 
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could hear him pleading. ; 

“Stand by me this time, just this once more, 
old boy, and I'll never trouble you again.” ; 

Conscience had roared “ Don’t! You have a wife 
and children and a home, and your duty lies with 
them.” 

If only he had the man there now! If only he 
had said ‘No’! If only something had suddenly 
happened to prevent him scrawling his name on 
the moneylender’s document. 

Conscience laughed: ‘Too late!” and the 
auctioneer’s clerk ticked off the pieces of furniture— 
a couch, marble clock, sideboard, sewing-machine, 
brass curb and fire-irons. Then he asked if he 
might go to the bedroom, and the demented house- 
holder slowly led the way. As they reached the 
landing the figure of a woman appeared at the 
sitting-room door. errr: sight of the clerk's 
chalk marks on the goods to be sold —her favourite 
pieces—she broke into a torrent of tears and sank 
like a heavy stone to the floor. 

The clerk wrote on: “ Bedstead, wardrobe, 
dressing-table, chairs.” 

“T think that’s all,” he murmured. “I'm sorry, 
very sorry. The man who has let you in for this 
deserves hanging!” 

“I let myself in for it. I was a fool!” 

He looked gloomily out of the bedroom window 
and wished it was a mile higher so that he could 
leap down and kill himself. 

His wife dragged herself from the floor, saw the 
chalk marks again, placed her hands over her eyes 


MAN WEO BACKED A BILL. 


to cut off the heart-breaking picture, and felt her 
way to the door. As she reached the street her 


two little girls left their playmates and ran up to 

her, Pa gee ; skipptagsrape. P 
“Got somefink in your eye, mummy ?”” asked 

one. ‘ Let me look.”” ‘ J 7 

. 7 No use, darling,” she whispered ; “ it's too far 

in.” 


IN NEXT WEDNESDAY’S NUMBER. 


=a 


1. “A STRANGE SIN.” 


Our Splendid New Serial. 


2, THE CURSE OF FACTORY FINES. 


A Series of Articles on the Wholesale 
Robbery by Mill Owners, 7 


CUTEST SWINDLES EVER 
WORKED. 


Series of Amazi i 
Told tea | ae aia Revelations 


9. THE 


ONE PENNY AS USUAL. 


ills ——— you; don’t ——— te ——” This is a two-line verse, thowgh—— 


hypocrite that he had helped and trusted. He 


WEER rsn:v; 
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A Message i , 
Skin Sufferers | 


Skin troubles sve dis. 

figuring, irritatiny. a.coy. 
ing and humiliatin-. You 
know how you dieu the 
idea of a skin com; laint, 
and no effort, thitcJore, 
ought to be too «1 ut tu ; 
keep your skin in perfect health, spotlessi sand 

beauty, or to restore it to this condition -):.uld 
you be suffering from any skin disense. Tho | 
Antexema treatment is the one certain 1)-t!...1 of | 
doing this; it is equally successful in every ‘sya | 
d 


‘ ex 


of skin trouble, and can be adopted without inter 
fering with your occupation or comfort. ‘This 
being so, there can be no excuse whatever for con 
tinuing to suffer, and if you do, you really lava 
no one but yourself to blame. | 
Let us warn you very emphatically of the Jinzer | 
of neglected skin troubles. The worst of tise | 
start with redness or roughness, a rash, a little 
pan of pimples, or something which s eins of 
ut slight importance. Unfortunately tie i osble 
spreads and gets worse, the pimples Ii ak. ind 
severe skin illness follows. Stopallsuch troubles 
when they first start by using Antexemu. 


Antexema Cures every Skin IIIness 


Anything that affects skin health or detracts | 
from its appearance is a form of skin illn-<s. and 
is curable by Antexema—but only by An:oxeia. 
Pimples and blackheads are forms of skiii i: ness, 
and red, rough, scurfy skin, cracked lips, Lai !ezs, , 
face spots and blotches are all varieties of skin 
illness, and the enemies of good looks and com!" 
Then, again, there are the skin troubles of |::!..c3 
and children, and also facial blemishes, rinzvorm, 
leg wounds, different kinds of rashes and ¢i'p- 
tions, and scores of other such unpleasant cou: 
paints, and most frequent of all are the v.rions 

inds of eczema, which cause terrible suller-n3. 
All these skin troubles disappear if Antex:utsa 
used, Take your skin trouble in hand ire 
diately, before it has time to get worse. Diliy 
is dangerous. Cure yourself now. Wi) "0 
the risk of skin disease, with all its dix! tt ) 
aieAgtratneuh and humiliation, when yor «in }3 , 
cured P 

Do your duty to your skin. Go to your «! Ne 
stores, and get a bottle of Antexemato-day, I! °" 
Chemists. gira Navy, Civil Service Stores, I". * f 

{ 
{ 
{ 


Druz Stores, Lewis and Burrows’, supply \1t: 
Is. lid. and 2s. 9d., or direct, post free in pliin « 
le, 8d. and 9s, 9d. Also in India, Au-traii, © 9 
Africa, and throughout Europe. If you wish t 9) 
genuine British skin cure beforehand, sit down s:1J 


Selfridge’s, W iteley’s, Parke’s Drug Stores, | at 


Sign This Form 


To the Antexema Company, 83 Castle Road, Lond : < 
Please send Booklet, “Skin Troubles,” f.: i 
enclose three penny stamps; also Free Trial of © ; 


Antexema treatment, consisting of Antexema, 
Soap, and Antexema Granules, which purify the L. 


Se ae ay ee ee, ee ee 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX (continued). 
Gideon Lang’s Last Card. 


— 
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‘tury were bony, wasted hands which had fastencd 
themselves round Gideon Tang's Bronk stranglingly, 
but their strength was undeniable, despite their 
emacittion, The electric lamp on the paper-littered 
table was heavily and opaquely shaded, casting down 
a strong light on to the table itself, but leaving the rest 
of the room a place of shadows. 

Gideon Lang choked and gurgled, and the papers 
he ba:l taken from the safe slipped to the floor as the 
bands tightened and forced him down to his knees, 

Ani again the voice asked the question : 

* Don't you remember me ?” 

The old lawyer’s ashen face was beginning to darken 
andcr the pressure at his throat, and red mist seemed 
to be forming before his eyes, but through it the fea- 
tures, down-bent to his, took distorted shape— 
features, clawed with lines, and as old to look upon as 
those upturned to them. 

Gideon Lang saw them, recognised them. His lips 
shaped a name and a voiceless appeal for mercy—for 
life—for release from the physical slow agony of 
strangulation, He twisted on his knees, and beat out 
with his hands, but he had no strength. He clutched 
the wrists of the hands that were choking him, and 
tried to tear them apart, but a croaking laugh, almost 
inhuman in its note, scoffed at his effort. 

And then one talony hand let go its hold, reached out 
to the lamp on the table, and tilted the shado so that 
the light was cast full and concentrated on the two 
figures, and revealed in ghastly fashion the agony 
on one man’s face and an expression of gloating 
revenge on the other's. 

“ Am I so changed—after all these years—you don’t 
remember me ? k at me!” 

The hand that tilted the lamp-shade was back again 
with its fellow round Gideon Lang’s throat, but their 
grip was relaxed a little, and air reached the lawyer's 
bursting lungs. 

* Look at me!” 

Fics compelled eyes, and met. 

When in the awful days of the French Revolution 
they stormed the Bastile and penetrated into the 
awful mysteries of its dungeons, strange creatures, 
ecarccly human, some of whom had lost their memories, 
were brought forth, and the white-haired man, with 
a withered, birdlike face and his clothes hanging 
loose on his skeleton body, might have escaped from 
come such captivity, but his memory was not dead. 

Sweat was pouring from Gideon Lang’s face as 
he fought for breath with noisy gasps, yet compelled 
to stare into the eyes of the man 4 ad wronged. 
aad secmed to have him in a grip as well as human 

ands, 

“Do you remember?” croaked the living ghost 
of Gideon Lang’s past. 

Lang's teeth chattered. 

' “They told me you were the smartest and 
ttraichtest young lawyer about town—and afterwards 
I reckoned you a friend as well. Or is it so long ago 
that you've forgotten it all? I took you home into 
the bosom of my family—introduced you to the girl 
I loved. We were both good-looking young fellows 
in those days, eh, Gideon? and there wasn’t much 
uiflerence in our ages. Can you see me ?” 

«ho white-haired human ghost chuckled terribly. 

I'm the past—and you thought the past was safe 
under lock and key. Tho death-sentence is swift ; 
Penal servitude for Vite is a nominal term, and works 
out at Iess than twenty years ; but during her Majesty's 
Pleasure is indefinite. I killed the thing I loved— 
and I'd have killed you, too, Gideon—if they hadn’t 
taken me—and said I was mad—and that my jealousy 
was madness—and that I’d killed a pure, beautiful 
Creaturc—beautiful she was, wasn’t 6 e, Gideon ?— 
but not pure, though you left the court without a 
‘tain on your character, when I was found to be mad 
oh tentenced to be detained during her Majesty’s 
‘leasure, 

Afterwards I went mad. When I felled tho keeper ; 
: nT bit into the padded walls of my cell like a mad 
dog, and fancied I was worrying the life out of you— 
yiteon—as 8 dog worries the fife out of a rat. But 
F ‘ie fot you now, Gideon—I'm the past come to life ! 
ot London’s ehanged—but here you are in the very 
‘ne office—after—God !—how many years. You 
“1 an oil-lamp then—and your teeth were real— 
oe your hair black and glossy. There! You're 
omen hands are off your throat! Stand up! You 
Masa What's wrong with your legs, Gideon? 
ran the strength gone from your hands? And your 
thee oe eae they see—the past? Is that why 


Gilcon Lang was free, but he still crouched on his 


~it doesn’t look it. Can you fill in the blanks? Each blank maw represent more than one word. 
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Knees, closo beside him the papers that had slipped 
from his hands, but they held no place in his thoughts 
now. 

Then, suddenly, he recled up with a shriek, shrill 
as a woman’s, and staggered towards the door. But 
the human ghost was on him, and dragged him back 

Wigs iehate tightened his grip round his throat. . . 

“‘ What's that 2?” 

The wife of the ex-policeman carctaker had started 
up in bed, and was shaking her stalwart husband. 

“Seemed to come from Mr. Lang’s offices!” 

The aap licemes opened his eyes slowly, and 
yawned. He had heard nothing. 

“* What ?’” he murmured drowsily. 

“ There it gocs again—a woman’s scream !” 

The ex-policeman heard it this time, and indeed 
to the ear it sounded more like a woman's than a man’s 
scream. He sprang, night-dressed as he was, from 
his bed, shouted to his wife to slip into the street and 
blow his whistle, and bolted up the stairs from the 
basement of the house in Bedford Row to Mr. Gidcon 
Lang’s offices. 

The door giving access to them was ajar. The night- 
shirted figure piniers through into the inner room. 
A hoarse cry broke from him at what he saw—onc 
man atop another with his hands about his throat. 

A whistle was screaming out in the deserted 
thoroughfare, and the responso to it was swift in the 
shape of running, helmeted figures. 

And when they found their way into Gideon Lang’s 
inner officc, the ex-policeman, a strange figure, was 
pinning an old, gaunt, ghostlike man to the floor, whilst 
a little distance away lay Gideon Lang, with marks 
about his lean throat, [and not fay from him 
documents. . 

“T’ve got him!” cried the ex-policeman. ‘“‘ Look 
to Mr. Lang!” . . 

They bent over the old lawyer, his face was dis- 
coloured and his lips livid ; but one of the policemen, 

putting his hand to his heart, felt a faint pulsing, 
and began artificial respiration, telling one of his 
mates to fetch a doctor. . 

Another policeman went to the assistance of the 
caretaker. 

“Who is he? What is he?” he asked. ; 

But tke ghostlike man answered for himself with o 
wild laugh. ; 

“Tho past — escaped — from — Widemoor — after 
thirty-seven years!” ih vid 

oe ” oly 5. a cer. 

A luny} schinpetes t e-coretaker, ” 

“Mr, Lang, that’s better. You know me, don’t 
you? Doctor Wilmer.” : . 

But Gideon Lang shook his head, showing no sign 
of recognition, and stared beyond the doctor whom 
he had known for several years. 

“Over there!” ho whispered. ‘‘Can’t you sce 
him—it—the past? Hoe called himself the past— 
take care he doesn’t spring out at you—crafty devil, 
the past. He must have been lying in wait for me 
for years. Take carec—he’s hiding somewhere still— 
behind the door—by the fireplace—with cold i 
and long arms that can bridge years—he looked like 
Peter Wyatt—but it was the past. Where’s Rupert, 
my boy—my only boy? He'll whip Inglis—whip 
him in two rounds. No one can stand up against 
Rupert!” . 

It was broad daylight, and the ghostlike man was 
gone, and on his way to the place whence he had come, 
with three keepers to guard him. But Gideon Lang 
lay on a couch in his office, doctors and others about 

im. 
as Don’t leave me!” he whispered suddenly and 
shrilly, gripping the doctor's arm and clinging to it. 
“If I’m alono the past will come back—and Rupert's 
dead—dead! My boy can’t protect me. Don’t 
leave me! For the love of heaven don’t Icave an old, 
bereaved man. ‘I'ake care—it’s over there, hiding, 
waiting for you to go, and then it will jump out at me, 
take me by the throat—looking like Peter Wyatt, 
but the past!” 

That Eons late afternoon, Gideon Lang was half- 
carried into a closed cab, and three quict, but strong- 
looking men went with him, and again and again during 
the journey he begged them fearfully not to leave him 
alone, for then, surely, the past, looking like Peter 
Wyatt, would spring out from somewhere and fasten 
its hands round his throat. . 

And though many weeks have passed since then, 
Gideon Lang is still a prisoner in a great asylum just 
outside London. And still almost daily he tells tho 
malo nurses who watch him how the past had sprung 
out upon him, fastened fingers round his throat, and 
cheated him of revenge, and then he demands his 

apers, and when he is told that he cannot have them 
e sometimcs becomes violent, and screams for his 
son, whom sometimes he still fancics to be alive, 


(Continued on next page.) 


“Marriage : Before—and After.’ 


This PlafRspoken New Work Reveals 
Seorets that Every Adult Should Know. 


The cvent of the pul lishing season, eo far as Health ond 
Purity books are concerned, is the publication of the 
standard work on Marriage, Ly Mr. A. Douni:o.1 Light. Its 
appearance at the present moment is especitl'y tunely, in view 
of the startling evidence given before the Royal Commission 
on Divorce, 

Mr. Light has alrealy made his fame as a vis rons, original, 
and unfearing writer on these subjects, but. in his * Marriage : 
Before—aud After’? he has surp:ssed all his former efforts 
and achicved his masterpiece. 

“Marriage: Before—And After,” is a spiendid picce of 
work, which every man or woman already marvicd or coutem- 
plating marriage should read. 

Writing in the most direct and plain-spoken manner, ont 
scorning all prudish notions of unhealthy mock-modesty, the 
author deals with the great subject of Marris.c in the most 
comprehensive and fuscinating manner, gis tu his readers, 
whether male cr female, invaluavle intor wou, Lints, and 
secret advice impossible ta obtain elsew' ore. 

The necessity of such a bcoX as this has lonz boon felt. 

The subject of Marriage lies at the very foundation of the 
national well-being. 

The union of a men and a woman “for Letter or worse” is 
the most important event in the life of any individual, the 
climax of human existence. 

Upon its results depends the future of the race and the 
happiness of the individuals concerned, 

Such an cvent demands therefore tue most careful prepara- 
tion on the part of those who contemplate enteriiy into the 
state of matrimony. 

It also demands that those men and worenslreuly married 


should take steps to ascertain the very be-t cour: to pursne 
after marriage. They cannot find tho-e thinys out for them- 
selves, They must rely upon the expericnce ef others, ¢ Xpes 
rience always difficult to get on so delicate » sulject as this. 


But“ Marriare: Bofere—Aud After” te!ls you ull you want 
to know about these most important mutters. 

It contains the accumulated secrets of the Jes! brats inthe 
world on this question, secrets hitherto unobtiinal’e except im 
very expensive medical works, 

It s'ows how in young men thovghtlessness ne want of 
knowledge is reponsible for unto!d matrimonti ai : 

It shows also how ignorance in the case of suis women, 
too, has led to unsyexkable suffering unt lome-wrecking 
disasters, 

And it helps you to avoid all these trou)-Jes. 

Skilfully the nuthor guides his readera past te treacherous 
sunres and pitfalls that lie about the pith cf the unwary 
wedded, and shows how they can be avoided, aud marital 
cownfurt and enjoyment greatly incr2ased. 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He explains also how the result of following errtain rules 
is seen in better home life, healthier offsprisgy, and enhanced 
happiness, : 

Whilst in another part of this book you are sl:own how to 

nide aguinst those habits which destroy love, aud those body- 
Flighting sins of which married people know so much. 

For obvious reasons the complete co:ten's of this book 
cannot be summarised here, In the following short synopsis 
sone of the most nnportant aud valuable parts of this work 
are necessarily left out. But enough remairs to -rive you some 
idea of what this great book is lke, and by sendius to the 
address be'ow yen can read the whole work from fist to last 
in your own private tim, Sven ; 

; Vere is \inet the hire outline of what this book is—the 
ske!eton stripped, as it were, of its flesh. 


CHAPTER I.—The future of the chitd,—Dreadful ordcals.—Purpose of 
Author. 
P If.—Age at which to marry.—Reruit of early ond late mar- 
SBArTED Uniine rarenta, What a physician reys.-Dispurity in 
ages.— Religion and 1 arriage.— Law of choice.—Physicn! uttribntes in 
parenta.—Love.- False love.—How not to be misied.--Wonen who 
Lrenk hearte,—Advice.—When net to marry. 
PTER III. - Amativences, its use and abnee —Wrong habite—Con 
CEE tee murriage.--Uscful information for the nuvricd. 
i V.-Importont Physiological Facts.—Mints for those who 
ach teh ne Navectny -The father’s influence. Rules for women, 
ete. (A most valuable chapter th.e, which ell married people cught 
to rend). 
CITAPTER V.—Mainly about the Baby and nursing. 
CHAPTER VI.—The law cf the Husband,—The hustsnid's duty, ete. 
CUAPTER VIL.—The jaw of the Wife.—The wife's Cuty.- Marital 
Righta, ete. 
CHAPTER VIII.—£ubjects of which more might be said. 


This wonderfully interesting and informitive Look ought to 


be read and studied by every young mou andl youn: lily 
epgazel to be married, as well vs by these who ore already 
muricd, Married men avd women must reid this bok, and 


thos: contemplating marriage onght to read it, 
Write then for this book row. aa ; 
Se'dom have delicate subjects been dealt with in so sensible, 
a romising a way. 
onhers is no shuiling or benting about the bush here, but a 
straightforward cxplination of matters usnaily kept secret, an 
exy imation which everyone cin follow and wil nd, and 
which gives the most valuable assistance to all: arvied couples 
an.l to all who are hoping to shortly merge tieir destimes into 
Ler's. 
“ne demand for copies of this book is alrealy cnormons. and 
the danger is that the whole edition will be sold out inafew daye. 
Make sure of getting your copy then by writing for it now 
“day. . 
von up this ccupon and post it off. Dy return this book 
will be sent you in under plain cover, 


a PON. 
To the Health and Vim Publishing Co., 


109 Vim House, 73 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 
Dear Sirs, 
Tenclose 1s. 2d. Please send me post free by return one 
copy of * Marriage : Before—and After." 


LAW, 239M, 


NAME. ...crcceseseecceseeersstopsnennees seesessrseecseceesasaeeceseeeseneesoes 
ADDRESS..... 
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whilst at others he mourns him dead, and curses Betty 
Hume and David Inglis and his young wife. There 
are other times when he will sit silent for hours, with 
puckered brows, seeming to have forgotten his night- 
mare, and the attendants believe that higggpad brain 
is weaving some intricate echerhe of revenge. 

But sooner or later his thoughts return to the man 
ho had wronged, and who stands for the past in his 
distorted mind. . 

“No one can escape the past,” he whispers, his 
dreadful eyes rolling and roving about his cell. “ He 
comes, as surcly as death. And it’s no good fighting. 
No man can kill the past—no man can kill a jem we 

And here in bis cell, mad as the man he h wronged 
years back, now calling for his dead son, now plotting 
a revenge that will never bo consummated, now 


demanding ra that can never be granted him, 
let us leave Gideon Lang. 

eee Peete ee DDS HITE 
$ CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN. z 
= Sunshine at Last. é 
Soedoetpatectoctegentnogetenteeeetpeetrateatereseteatenze atone eceateeteterte 


“DLgr’s have a look, thero’s a dear! Just one 
! » . 

ie werent had stolen out into the vicarage grounds 
and was importuning the nurse who was guarding 
Mimi Elizabeth while she slept in thc morning sun. 

Mimi, the mother, slept also, in the house, at David’s 
command. He realised tho terrible strain she had 
undergone, the effccts of which were not to be shaken 
off quickly. 

Vou be off!” the nurse whispered sevcrely, 
thouge her cyes were sympathetic. “It’s peeping 
all day long, and the hugging and kissing gets 
would squeeze the life out of her if I wasn’t on the 
look-out. Well, just one peep!” 

The servant sighed and bent over “ the beautifulest 
baby in the world,” holding her breath. 

““And to think all that money will one day come to 
her, nurse—though may the day be a long while 
coming. They do say something over two hundred 
thousand pounds.” 

Tho documents Gideon Lang was taking from his 
safo when the Past in human shape crept into his 
office, had been found lying where they had slipped 
from his unnerved hands—tho documents that once 
sent Rupert Lang in quest of Mimi's hand at Hallard’s 
Cross, and Gideon Lang to Crushington’s to make 
inquiries about a Mrs. Clinton, in those days employed 
in the workroom. 

“I¢ fairly takes your breath away, doesn’t it, 
nurse!’ continued the servant. 

And then, Peggy Fossall appearing, she fied 
precipitatcly. 

Though some weeks had elapsed since Mimi 
Elizabeth's safe return to her parents, the sensational 
story of the kidnapping, Phoebe Kenyon’s suicide, and 
Gideon Lang’s insanity, and the revelation that he had 
withheld a will bequeathing a fortune to Betty Hume 
to be held in trust for her daughter, Mimi, were still 
topics of conversation and subjects of public interest. 
Indeed, there had been a brief period, despite the 
quiet of Hallard’s Cross, when @ policeman was 
posted at the vicarage to guard its occupants against 
curious would-be sightseers. But now more than 
the proverbial nine days that constitute a wonder, 
had passed. 

David and Basildon had taken the business 
responsibilitics associated with the will from Betty 
Hume's shoulders. For she shrank most sensitively 
from the world._and publicity. All she asked now was to 
tend and cheer her stricken husband, and spend the 
moments she could spare from him with daughter and 
grand-daughter. 

Quiet, shadowy, beautiful still, Betty Hume had 


‘reached a haven at last, though thero were still times 


when she heard the rage and moan of past storms, when 
dead faces and living memories would throng upon her, 
and then she would go to her room alone and pass long 
silences on her knees, praying for the souls of Steve 
Darrack and Louis Death, asking God that they 
might have found the denied them on earth. 

Steve Darrack and Louis Death were deathless 
memorics, and already she was planning a noble 
monument to them, with David and Basildon to help 
in its uprearing, for she was entitled to the interest 
on the money left her in trust for Mimi. Though they 
never knew her name, for so she wished it to be, in the 
days that followed many a thief and outcast and 
“love child” were lifted from the depths by her 
helping hand, and many a young mother thanked God 
for the coming of the lady in black. 

But this was in futurity. 

_Now Betty Hume had returned from Mimi to the 
vicar, and John Hume, talking most indistinctly, 
was saying something about wedding—John Jarvis— 
Peggy—Basildon, and stating it to be his intention 
to be present. In fact, ho almost fclt equal to perform- 
ing the ceremony himself. 

his health and strength John Hume had never 
been so bun-an as this. Botty bowed her head. For 
the vicar way in bed, and the invalid-chair had aot 
been used for some days. 

“T shall be glad,” be said, “ when David's back— 
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but, Betty, J’m not worrying—I'm feeling better. 
Basildon, too—and John  Jarvis—and—the young 
lady—Miss Rickards—I should like it to. be——' 
He could just raise one arm a little, and he pointed 
towards the squat-turreted church of Hallard’s Cross. 
“T should like it to be there!” 
Betty took his hand and pressed it to her heart. 
“I¢—she could understand him when others 
to—be— 


failed—“ if I am not stro enough— 
wheeled into—the—church. My bed up to the 
window—so that I can see Let—the—bells 


clash out, Betty, it's my wish that—they—should— 
clash—out! And the choir—full choir—‘ The Voice 
that breathed o’er Eden.’ Nonsense, Betty, if they 
say they want a quiet wedding—without music— 
because I’m ill, It’s my wish. With my windows 


. And you, Betty—well, you can 
re ! ” 


from the stormy blast—and our eternal home’! Yours 
—and mine, Betty. And you and I—here at this 
i hand in mine—we will listen!” 

oe { ” 

“JT want David—I want Basildon—when they 
return.” 

They used to say of the vicar in the days of his 
pride and strength that he possessed no sense of 
humour; but now a shadowy smile played round his 
twisted mouth. 

“But do not hurry them, Betty!” he added. 
“ Mimi— —baby—kisses |” 

And though Betty's eyes were troubled with tears, 
the vicar smiled his shadowy smile again. 

“ Where’s—the—baby ?” asked the vicar next. 

“In the garden asleep, John.” 

“ When—she—wakes—not before—let her be 
brought to me. Mimi?” 


“oe Pp { »” 
“ God—bless—her! Her husband ! 


CAUGHT BY 
THE TOE. 


What did the Parrot say about 
the Wrestlers 


£10 IN PRIZES. 


Tas week the Parrot has been witnessing 
a wrestling mutch. It has been rather a 
peculiar match, for instead of one competitor 
aie his opponent in trae Cumberland style he 
gripped him by the toe, and you are invited to tell us 
in a fifth line to the verse below what the astonished 
Parrot said on the subject. 

This last line that you add need not rhyme 
nor scan with any of the other lines of the verge, but 
¥ may not contain more than six words, nor fewer than 
three. 

Your pe mene have rie bearing on the rest of the 
verse, and the prizes will bo awarded for the attem 
considered the best by the adjudicators. 

To the sender of the attempt considered the best, a 
prize of £5 will be awarded, while £5 in consolation gifts 
will also be distributed. 

A GOOD IDEA: If you send your postcard 
in an envelope. inclose a small con- 
tribution for the Fresh Air Fund. Please! 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as 
follows : 

When Algernon Henry McSniggs 

Tried to wrestle the “‘ Terrible Yank," 
The latter caught hold of his toe, 

And the Parrot remarked looking blank: 


Her child!” 


An axamiple Inst — which must not be used, mi, 
read as follows: ‘‘ Better that than his er a 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. Write the Parrot's comment on a card, and address ft to the 
Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Strode — v.c. 
my, inclose your posvonrd & an envelope. on WO: HE you2he zoe 
Mark your card “ Toe’? on the left-1 corn mm pts 
must arrive not Eter than Thursday, batanbes cand eee: Atte 
3. To the acn ‘ter of the attempt considered the best a prize of £5 will be 
amar ed. In ee erent ofa Logi gp) Le pry divided. In addition, ten 
con jon of 10s. each ward com hose 
efforts come next in merit. . pee ™ 


4. The published decision is final, and 
understanding only. . competitors may enter on this 


RESULT OF “‘BOXER” PARROT CONTEST. 
Tue prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
was awarded to Miss H. Currvorp, 87 Harrison 
Road, Erdington, Warwickshire, for the following : 


Young Joe thought a boxer he'd 
‘aa lessons be tock in > 


the “art” ; 
But a blow from the “pro” laid him low, 
And the Parrot cried out with a start: 


© He looks like wanting a ‘bodyguard.’ ” 
Ten Consolation Gifts of 10. each ie been awarded to 
a ag ae jon., ‘ 
Llandudno; W. G.” 


ha line ; 
bertson, 81 Warrender Park dor Ean: 


Miss J. M. 
. Euurell, 3 Stratheons Drive, Annicsland, 


bu ; 
Olan: 


WEEK ENDING 
Sepr, 28. 101]. 


The vicar slept much nowadays. And pr. 
having again insleted, with a touch of his old &i : 
self, that a double wedding should take }/, . 
Hallard’s Cross, he fell asleep. Betty prints , 
on his forehéad before she went softly from th: 

When she reached tho hall, the house-parls | 
told her in tones of hushed reverence—for she | 
upon him as the test man it had In-: 
sae to meet converse with—that D1 

rgeant Jarvis and a young Iady were in 
drawing-room. Betty Hume pressed a hand to |i: 
for a moment before she entered the room, |: : 
smile was on her face when she entercd. 

They had promoted John Jarvis. A be: > 
vivacious-looking young woman, smartly and (| ;: 

to boot, stood beside him. Maisie Ri. |; 
was her old eelf again. Jarvis introduced hi: « ;y 
clumsily. . 

“My sweetheart!” he said. “Mrs. Inglis} 1 1 
was over at Wittam, and wrote asking me ti. - > 
her. My sweetheart, Mrs. Hume—Miss Ri-'- 

Hardly believable that once the big man : 
stolid face but fine eyes, and the beautiful. s! 
woman with grey hair, had once been hunt: +1 
hunted, that it was John Jarvis who had found |); ord 
Kenyon's body in the basement of the hb... ia 
Bewley Street. 

With the charm and the gentleness that many + «are 
back had made the vicar’s young wife beloved !\\ all, 
Betty Hume took the girl’s hand, : 

“ You're really better?’ she asked. 

iis Yes.” 


“The day is fixed?” 

“ Yes,” said Maisie, with a pretty flush. 

“But the church ?” 

“ At Wittam. 

“It is the wish of my husband,” said Betty, viha 


little break in her voice. ‘‘ that it could tal. 6 
here. We owe him. future husband—so 1: |i.” 
“T’'d rather you didn’t,” said Jarvis huskily. © |:ty 


—Id_ rather you'd it by without cons ot, 
Mrs. Hume.” ’ a . 

“So much, Miss Rickards, of which t.: +1 
knows nothing.” 


Jarvis shuffled his feet like a clodhoy 1, ord 
looked niiserable. 

“I don’t suppose you know,” went on Betts live, 
° OT don't Id id M ft] 

“T don’t suppose lo,” said Maisic softly, * Put 
I know John.’ 

Jarvis, twisting his equare hat furiously, lu. * 6 

ing a bolt from the room. 


* And I know what I owe him,” she adde:. 
“ Wish I’d never come!” thought Jarvis. ~1.°1'3 


mveelf in for this. Why can’t people Ict by. «+ lo 
bygones.” 

Then he made a desperate effort to chin: tio 
subject. 

“We'd a peep at the little one as we came i" the 
drive,” he said. ‘I should say she’s putin) 2 


a pound since I last saw her. But you weie ts uf 
weddings, Mrs. Hume!” ; 

“My husband would g0 like it to take plus)" 
said Betty Hume. 

“Why not, Maisie?” said Jarvis, in his <7 9 
way, but something of a hush in his voice th". -4 
tribute involuntarily expressed to the wo. iin " 
story of tragedy and noble devotion was hu |. 
him in all its detail. 

“Why not, John?” answered Maisio. 

That settled it. 

“T will see if my daughter is awake,” ©.) '% 

Jarvis turned to Maisie when she was = © 

“ Maisie,” he said, ‘“‘ we’ve had too mi hi " 
about debts and fancied debts. Give us a. - | 
make a solemn promise you'll never mentite © iy 
in or out cf my hearing.” 

“Tl givo you the kiss John—if youll be ¢ m0 
anyone comes, but never such a promise. - 
outofme. I'd sooner break it off at the last 1. 

She upturned her face quickly. 

“ But no promise!” 

Jarvis groaned, but the temptation was ! 

“You turn me round your little finger ': 3 

. “Where shail I come in afic + 
married ? ” 


“T shall sit on you, then, John!” laugh! Wests 
“ You won't be able to call your soul your « 

“Can I now ?” he asked. _ 

“T said a kiss—not kisses!” gered Maisie, ane 19 
sprang from his arms as if she had n shot. ccputh 

Peggy Fossall had stepped into the room. °\" she 
was gone ae that did her cre!) 

She laughed to heartily, but a st: 
——< 2 oir 2 Last eee —. 

tthe t of a telegraph-boy, icycling past ! y 
wind, rat bopa se bee, did aot give the =" vat 


a3 ful 


4 


‘athe ” 

“ Motoring down this evening with David.- nay. 

Peggy lou hed softly, and very, very haps’ op 

= the Lord,’ ehe said to herself; ° aa 
a long time coming, but wo'ro in for the s-+"-~ 


(Continued on page 532.) 
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Learn to play Billiards at Home. 


It is much easier to learn the game at home than in i 
surrounded by a host of spectators. And Riley's Miniature Table oe 
so truly in proportion that once you have learned the strokes on them 
( ou havo no difficulty in adapting yourself to the full-size table 
ides, the whole family can join you in the game and you have an 
x unlimited source of amusement. ‘The cost creates no ditficulty—a 
email monthly payment will pay for the table in 13 months. 


Ordinary Linoleum is Useless 


save in rooms rarely used, for it will not give long service. 
It may look nice, but it cannot be durable because lacking in 
two essentials, best cork and best colour work. The only low- 
cost floor covering to prove durable in fabric and colour is 
Li-nola, Catesbys’ Cork Lino with a border. Best constituents 
are used, and the material is thoroughly matured before 
placed on sale. In addition to durability, you have a choice 
from the most beautiful designs devised by expert artists. 
Catesbys hold the largest floor covering stock in the world. 
Call and see. Patterns and prices post free—and we sell on 
Easy Terms, or allow 2s. in the £ discount for cash. 


CATESBYS Ltd. (Dept. 7), 


64-67 TOTTENHAM COURT RD., 
' b4) LONDON, W. 


\WZE 


i 
SMU. 
a 


+ ] COMBINE BILLIARD and 
RILEY DIRING TABLES. 
Fitted with Riley’s Patent Action for Raising, Loweri 
ost ge hancsome piece of Furniture as a Dining Table and a Mich-clace Uilined 
le. je in rent Oak, Walnut, etc. Prices rauge from £13 10s. to £32, 
according to size of Table, Cash or Easy Payments, Fuil details in List acnt on application. 


RILEY’S Billiard Tables 


To place on your own Dining Table (as illustrated), 


SUPERIOR BILLIARD TABLE in Solid Mahogany, French Po'ished, Best Sl. 

° , te Bed: 
Adjustable Feet, Rubber Shod, Low Frost-proof Rubber Cushions, Two Cues, Markies 
Board, Rest, Ivory or Crystalate Balls, &c., &c. 


SuuaenT Size 4ft. din. by 2ft. 4in... 7 6 
prabyiciotra lra o» Sft, dim, by 2ft. 10in. 7 6 
o» 6ft. din. by 3ft. 4iu. 660 
oy ft. 4in. by 3ft. 10in. . 750 
oe Sft. din, by 4ft. sin, «10 00 
Mion eecnthe 13 Monthly Paymentsof 56 
ae here shown bed oe z'0 
belng only a ” ” ie 
a 
Batn ‘Price. a - 16/0 


Delivered Carriace Paid to any Railway 
Station in the United Kingdom at our risk. 
No charge for packages. LISTS FREE. 


Folding Bagatelle Tables from 30/~ 
FR EE On receipt of a post card full detailed MMustrated 


Catalogue of Billiard and Dining Tables and 


small or full-sized Tables and Sundries. 


E. J. RILEY Ltd., Royal Works, ACCRINGTON, 


C10 Lowron Snownooms: 147 ALDERSGATE STREET, F.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All eommunieations should be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly,’ 17 Henrietta Strect, London, W.C. 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's issue, 


BROOKS’ NEW 


Books’ Appliarce. New 
deco ery. Wonderful. No 
cbnoxious springs or: ade, 


Automatic Air Cushions, 
Binds and draws th: 
troken parts together as 
you would a broken limb. 


No salves, Ne lies. 
Durable, 


SENT ON TRIAL. 
CATALOGUB FEEE. 


C. 2. BUOUKS, 442a Bask Balldings, Kingsway, 
LONDON, W.O. 


Cl 


aT 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


Full Len 
& yarde!ii 


Levely New Desigas. 


see, 1] on 


2 pairs for 2/8! (Carriage 34.) 


Mlustrated Sale Catalogue POST FREF— 
drep a postcard! 1001 Burgainsin Curtains, 
Drapery, Cutlery, Jewellery, and Novelties, 


BLUSHING CURED. - Doctor's famous PRIEE-WINNING “SPARKELETS.”—Twe 
recipe I/-order. Testimonials.—H, Stevens (Bex 2), 


Tl Back Picradilly, Manchester. 


BOON TO WEAK MEN, — Nervous end 
Ph ‘Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicooele, and 
Allied Troubles. Trea with full particulars, in- 
eluding hundreds of testfmonials of complete cures, 
sent eealcd, post free, two stamps.—P, J, Murray, 
325 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING. — Novelists, story-writers, 
clergymen and others whe require their manuscripts 
typewritten, should send @ port-card for terme to 
Wire Moriis, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London 
W. Special recnetion for long stories. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed in 
3 minutes by a new French Precess. No disappoint- 
ment, 20 il]-effect.—Send 3 etamps for Sump'e 
to Madame Lucile, 70 Tiverton Striet,  leethorpe. 


restorative, blood-maker and nerve 
food. Over 10,000 Doctors say 80. 


J, is the world’s greatest tonic, 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT; 
eal or forward by post, fnll value per return, oroffer 
made. — Siv-«ra Brow:ing, Actoal Manofacturera, 
& Oxford Street, London (Kstab. 100 years), 


ETIQUETTE FOR MEN.—A book settings 
forth in simple style full and accurate direction for 
the due observance of m:idern modes and manners 
for men, ia * Btiquette for Men,"by G@ KM. Devereux. 
It may be had, post free, for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


THE LEEDS BARGAIN CO. 
(Dept. 10), 3 Raven Road, Leeds 


FITNESS 


gis men of all ages. Why not write for my free Book 
Rulfe’ Sty the standard, screntifio method uf curing 
a“ RV: US EXHAUSTION, LACK OF VIGOUR, 
NASTING, DEBILITY, VARICOCELB, etc. Kasy. 
arae simple, No stomach medicines, magnetism, or 
rctricity, No faticuing phy-ical exercises or : trict 
t wt rules, nochange of hubits, loss oftime or occupation, 
) ar assured restoration forall men. fee what cured 
hes lepine the Book and 1,000 testimoniols 
elope for 2 stam: tage. Mention 
Vos Paper. A. J. LEIGH, Sand03 Oreat Rasecll :¢. 
onon, W.C, Established 25 years, 


REE— ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
AREe A ABs0 12ct. Gold Filled 
Signet Ring Free to introduce 
new catalogue. Send _ name. 
address, and P.O. for 10d. for 
engraving initta) and tage. 
Two-initial intertwin: mono. 


(Dept. 57), 418 to 493 | sen pol le & MAYER 


i et nab a sors i 
STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


and when writing to Advertisers, 
mention “Pearson’s Weekly.” 


TO LADIES! 


THE |.R.8. COLDEN COMPOUND TABLETS 


of priceless valne, The: 
vis y afford relief in every 
ee frequently in afew hours. They cure female 
ra t Irrogularities, are safe, sure, and specdy. 
as o Steel, Tansy, etc., and all similur pre- 
Ae ror ide] 1s. 3d. and (treble quantity) 28. :d.. 
“8. 4s.€d. Post Free in plain wiapper. Of 

il cheroiats or direct from 


lacy Mana 
Ageress, The 1.R.8. Co. (Dept. C.), 
145 Stockwell Road, heaton: 


VARICOCELE.—Fvery man suffering fromm 
Varicocele and its accompanying debilit: and 
nervous weakness shou'd send for illustratedcirouiar 
Geacribing ite successful treatment and cure b the 
ynly rational end inlese method. No elect: city. 
fent sealed, post free, two stamps.—E. B. Norton, 
66 & e (hancery Lane, London, W.C. 


STRENGTH: Row Lost; How Regair.ed.— 
Interesting and tnstructive remarke to young and 
middle-aged men on "How to Preserve Strength, 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A 
brief treatiee on Nervous Exhauatior, Joss of 
Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debitity i- 

On receipt of 4 penny stamps, 4 
Gordom, 8 Gordonholme Dispensary, Bra 


Do You Keep 
Feathered Pets 


Canaries, Parrots, Larks, Linnets, 
Finches, or any other kind? 


SLOAN - DUPLOYAN SHOBTHAND 
saven a year’s study; projuces highest 6 eed. Illus. 
booklet frec.—Sl.am-Dupioyan Assoce., Ramsga‘e. 


AGENTS WANTBD, either sex. Private 
Xmas Cards. Lew prices. Splendid free sampie-. 
Erenrs delivery. Liberal commission, —“ Royal,” 
@ Ailderagste 5! it, London. 


If 80, would you like to know exa:tly the 
food and treatment they require to keep 
them in perfect health ? Yes! Then 
Write to Spratt’s To-Night 
for one of their splendid little hand- 
books which have been prepared 
especially for your guidance. They are 
quite free and will be sent, together 
with samples of foods suitable for your 
pets, on receipt of a postcard mention- 
ing what birds you keep. 
NEXT TIME ASK YOUB 
TRADESMAN FOR 


SPRATT’S 
BIRD SEEDS “Toco” 
and see you get them. 


SPRATTS PATENT LTD., 
che ! h‘t » London, F.C. 


OTB. - fave nearly £0°/> buying factory direet. 
atere wa NTED. write for ticalars, 
British toot Co., 156 Portland Square, tel. 


ABTROLOGY.— Everts, Changes, Fortunate 
Days, Business Success, Matrimony. Two years’ 
future added. Send birth-date, 1)- ?.0.—Prof. Gould. 
@lare House, Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. 


LEIGHT OF HAND TRICKES.—A few 
Att conjuring tricks ere always useful in the after 
dinner interval. You can learn @ number of effec 
tive tricks which need little or no apparatus with 
very littie trouble by studyin, * After. Dinner 
Sleightaand Pocket Tricks,” by OC. g Neil, Send 
1/3 © A PF. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Hen:ietta Street, 
London, W.C, 


MARGATBS.—The Clarence Boarding Establish- 
ment, Kastern Esplanade, (liitonville. Unique 
position, facing Oval. Excellert cuisine, telect com- 
pany, moderate terms.— Apply Munagc ress. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
9h? offers by retarn.— King &Co., 4 Hart St., W.C, 


INCOMB TAX.—If you wish tu avoid trouble 
and expense, buy ‘A Handy Guide to Income Tax 
Payers.” It will solve all your difficulties in making 
georrect retarn, and thus avoid overcharge. Send 
fourteen stamps to A. F. Sowter, 17 Henrietta St. 
London, W.C, 


LETTER-WRITING.—Those who want in- 
«truction in letter-writing. from applications for a 
situation to Jove letters, or on any business or rivate 
taattera, should obtain *’How Shall I Word It? "by 
G. RB. M. Devereux. Send 12 to A, F. Sowter, 
Publisber, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.0, 


ROSES.—Foll instructicns for the eultivation DRUNKENN i S 
and care «of Roses in order to crow them tothe best 
advants: ay te found * Roses, and How to quickly, ercsh perma 
Grow Them,” by Violet 6 cot free, menitly t 
t her, i2 Ucn: . ree ‘ 


Peial 
from A. Sowter, Tublish tt. Street aritoa 
Lends WAC, Chemical Co., 04Guildhall bu 
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~~ had fallen from and regained grace, stood beside aoe 
DIVING UNDER CATHEDRALS! 


Some Odd Jobs the Men in the Big Helms 
Tackle. 

Tue general idea of a diver is a man who, at {4 

risk of his life, works in the depths of the seat 

repairing sunken wrecks, decayed breakwa. i 

and so forth. “ 

But this is only partly true. He is freque::''y 
called upon to tackle other, and even tory 
dangerous, jobs. . 

For instance, one of Messrs. Siebe, Gorm» 
and Company’s divers has been toiling for six yj 
deep down under the foundations of Winche.: + 
Cathedral. 

For a long time previous to the commencem + 
of the work the splendid building had been slo}. 
but surely sinking. Trial excavations shox! 
that it had originally been erected on a sor: uf 
monster platform of unhewn beech logs, laid u;: ) 
a bed of peat. The problem was to remove t: is 
peat, and put in concrete. 

The difficulty was that, directly the peat was d.-z 
out, water flowed in, completely filling the civ). 
In and under this water, in total darkness, thea: : 
had to work. Pumping was out of the quesiiin, 
for that would have weakened the entire foundaii 9, 
and the cathedral would have come tumbling dows. 

Bit by bit he excavated the peat, and jute las 
containing concrete were then lowered to hiv. 
As each bag was placed in position the diver 1: 
it open with a knife, and spread the cement ovr 
the surface. It proved a most tedious and aru : 


But she was a contradictory we woman, Peggy, 
for the next moment a tear rolled down her piquant 
nose, Sho shook it off as if she disowned its authorship 
and dabbed her nose viciously at sight of Mimi coming 
down the stairs. 

“Father's awake, and wants you, Peggy,” said 
Mini. 

Pegcy went to the vicar. She managed to keep a 
straight face and a tight upper lip during the interview; 
but whon she left Sim and reached her room she 


Then they were gone, and Mimi and David gone, 
and Betty alone with her husband. 

Now they can see them as they reach the path 
leading to the church—Basildon and John Jarvis. 
Both men turn and look at the window—and the vicar 
somehow manages to get one hand up, a salutation 
and a blessing. . 

Next Po and Maisie, and behind them Mimi 
and David, and a little withered widow-woman, 
faithful Mrs. Wex. That fine, upright old man is 
John Jarvis’ proud father ! 

And they turn also before they pass into the church— 
the choir is singing now—and glance up at the window, 
and again somehow the vicar contrives to raise a hand, 
and Batty Hume is besidc—like s kind of shadowy 
angel. 

‘ow they are gone into the church. 

The choir is still singing. Betty Hume's head is 
bowed. This was the hymn that had been sung 
bse young John Hume stood waiting for her at the 
altar. 

Is John Hume finking of that moment, also? 
He feels oy his wns hand :— “ 

“Ch, spread thy pure wing over them, 
Let no sli find place, 


When onward to Thine altar 
The hallowed path they trace.” 
“Let us pray!” whispers John Hume. 
Betty kneels, God’s sunshino falls into the room, 
upon her thin white hands, and 4 plain gold band 
catches the gleam—her wedding-ring. 


~~ 


“A STRANGE SIN” 


howled her eyes out, as she told Basildon after his 
arrival that evening with David. 

“Ho wants us to be married here—quickly !” she 
whispered in a qucer voice as sho nestled up close to 
hor big lover. ‘‘ While he sits at his window and 
listens to—the hymns —Debty ‘with him. Ile won't 
be happy unless we do—it'll awful !—but we must 
get through it somehow—and it’ll make him happy.” 

“Thon,” said Basildon, “ it won't be awful—not if 
it makes him happy!” . 

“And we're to write him letters when we—we're 
on our honeymoon. But, Bramley, don’t you sce 
the tragedy of it—he’s dying. Uncle’s dying.” 

“Not tragic!’? answered Basildon in his grave 
voice. “Solemn. He will live to sce his dearest 
wishes fulfilled. What more docs a man ask, Peggy ?”” 

““Yes—you're right. His wife home, David and 
Mimi married, and the kiddie safe and sound—but I 
can’t help howling !’” 


Spateeetvedocretpodecteettenoteetntneestoeenteeoteiteedeteatecesteogeetenbeces? 


The choir is singing again: “ Ob, God, our help in 
ages past.” 

They are passing into the vestry, manand wife now, 
John Jarvis and his Maisie, Bramley Basildon and his 


2 x “| Peggy. : : ae in 
%, a= pgs RIGHT < There is a mighty sound. John has taken Maisie io job, lasting, as has been said, six years, and cox net 
. wo & | his arms and kissed her—the first since marriage. about £100,000; but it is now completed, and t!s 


cathedral stands for all time on a solid | 

Scotland Yard sometimes finds it nec 
requisition the services of divers. One sich on? 
occurred quite recently in connection with what was 
known as the “ Wiltshire Well Mystery.” 

The body of a child, believed to have heen 
murdered, had been found in the well, and it wes 
thought probable that articles of clothing, such is 
might serve to identify the remains, were hilda 
in the mud at the bottom. 

A diver descended twice, in the presence of t'» 
Chicf Constable of Wiltshire. His first attem)t 
resulted in failure, but the second time lc foun! 
certain pieces of wearing apparel, and these servo 
to fix the blame on the person guilty of the nimiter. 

Another interesting police case was mentions! 
to P.W. by Mr. R. H. Davis, managing director 
of Messrs. Siebe, Gorman, and Co. A hig Iupsiary 
had been committed at a jeweller’s shop in Cor't’. 
London, and the thieves, being compelled to tus+ 
to flight, were believed to have thrown larce 
number of valuable gold watches into the Thame. 
At the request of Scotland Yard a diver was se" 
down, and there, sure enough, scattered ahwut tho 
bed of the river, were the missing timepieces. 


Soesecsoetentneteeteetnatp Seedecteceteetoetentostontongeeoeteeteetecseetostententeeteete 

In the days of his strength and health, John Hume 
had been more respected and feared than loved in the 
village of Hallard’s Cross ; but his long illness and the 
tender understanding and humanity that seemed to 
have grown stronger as his body grew weaker, and 
had developed since his forgiveness of his wife and the 
birth of a grandchild, had gained him now the love 
as well as & sympathy of his parishioners. 

So when it was made known that there was to be a 
double wedding at the parish church, but that the 
Vicar wished to be private, though with full 
ceremonial, his wish Die to be respected, much 
ag tho villagers loved weddings—and funerals—and 
was not one of the bridegrooms no less a person than 
Detective-Sergeant Jarvis, who had found the baby, 
and was he not an Oxfordshire man ! 

The village did not know much about Bramle 
Basildon, the grave and silent one, but Peggy was ronan 4 
loved and highly popular. The village hoped that 
the gentleman who dealt in stocks and shares was good 
cnough for her. Peggy herse!f, however, haq no 
doubts on the subject. She sometimes wondered, 
though she would not have admitted it to Bramley, 
whether she was good enough for him. 

It was to be early, this double solemn event. 

And before ten o’elock the village bell-ringers, some 


The wedding march, triumphant and joyous! They 
are coming from the church. 

The vicar straightens his back a little. Betty’s 
eyes are very bright now, for the happiness of others 
is her greatest happiness. 

Who is that throwing rice, carried till this moment 
surreptitiously in a capacious petticoat-pocket? Mra. 
Wex. For a wedding without rice would be hardly 
a wedding. And her capacious ket still bulges. 
For why? Has she not two old shocs concealed 
there, to be hurled presently and not without danger 
to John Jarvis? 

Again all eyes seek the window rather anxiously, 
but the vicar and the woman beside him are still 
there, and, if anything, the vicar looks rather more 
upright. 

Betty waves, but one hand goes to her bosom. She 
sees the two newly-wed couples for a moment, but 
they fade blurredly, and she sces only Mimi. Her 
hand touches the faded miniature, given her by the 
vicar on Mimi’s sixth birthday. It has never left her. 
There is a doll locked away in a cupboard, also a 
present on that day, dressed by a mother’s loving 

ani 


But time is brief. Basildon’s motor-car is waiting ; 
there is a four-wheeled cab for John and Maisie. 
“Once again they go to the vicar. He asks them 


wearing antique stove-pipe hats for the occasion, | to write to him. they have time—a blessing and a the most extraordinary recov TY of 
Legan to wend their way to the church. and little | feeble handshake. Betty kisses the ticliss. Weany ri gee pes gy had ever been enviel is. 
choir-boys, made smart and their hair well-brushed by | again inclined to howl, but conquers tears. Jarvis ee amar aeenos oe 
proud mothers, also set forth. And as well villagers, | very worried with his throat. ; 
male and female ; for, though the vicar’s wish would The motor-car rolls off first. Biff! Mrs. Wex with , 
he cle, it would not be contravened by a] a shoo, and damages the enamel of the car. But K } 
foregathering outside the church and a possible glimpse | what matter. Basildon and Peggy wave to the group a 
o* the parties and the interior. at the porch, then to the two figures at the window. \ 

There was an approach to the church through the Now the four-wheeled cab. Biff! again. Mrs. | ?—- Be PRPRIRI 


Wex’s second shoe on the mark. 

Jarvis leans out of the window, and looks up at the 
figures at the window. 

He just salutes, but he is impressive. 

“The happiest day of my life.” he whispers to 
Maisie most pregnantly. ‘‘ But a bit choky!” 

“J want David—Mimi—the baby!” demands 
John Hume, after a long silence. 


Vicarage grounds—a path along which once a maid- 
servant rushed with the news that a child was stolen. 

What a day it was—sunshine and cloudless sky. 
Teoly God seemed in His Heaven, and all right with the 
world. 

And so John Hume whispered thickly, but almost 
triumphantly, as Betty Hume, Mimi, and David 
wheeled his to the big opened window. Then they 
raised him up, and Propped him up well with cushions. 
, Then the crash of bells. — . 

Mimi stooped and kissed her father. David stooped, 
too, and kissed the lined forehead. They went to 
the church, but not Betty. 

She and her husband would be alone together. 

But not yet. Mimi and David fell back from the bed 
as Basildon and Peggy entered, pretty as a flower, 
ne quictly dressed, and the stricken man blessed 

1em. 

Solemn, yet not sad, though Peggy shook a tcar 
from her nose and dabbed violently with a handker- 
chief when she was gone from the room. 

Next John Jarvis and Maisie came into the room— 
bright, sclf-reliant Maisie, elendcr and prettily but 
quietly dressed. 

But something troubled John’s Adam's apple. When 
the thin figure on the bed, propped up with pillows, 
blessed them thickly, John got his | lip very 
firmly wedged between his teeth. 

And Betty Hume, like a kind of a shadowy angel, 


Mr. Davis instanced the case of an extreme 
valuable solitaire diamond ring, dropped over he ni 
from a punt at Henley Regatta. To be able te 
retrieve so tiny an object from the mud and +! 
of the river bed seemed a well-nigh inj > 
task, especially as the loser had only a vasne ht 
aa to whereabouts he had lost it. Yet it w° su" 
cessfully accomplished by the diver sent dow. ; 

Divers are not infrequently employed hy °° 
companies to enter and repair gasholiers 5 at 
wholesale manufacturing chemists to po” 
into chambers filled with sulphur fini” 

isonous gases, in which no unprotected m7" 
ive an instant, In the colliery disti< > | | 
they are often called upon to £0 down boe'” 
mine shafts, or to explore workings fillkd “es 
deadly afterdamp. a 

There are other risks, too. Abe Palmer. 2 \ 
known diver, was working at the bottom  “! 
artesian well under the Savoy Hote. i 
Suddenly he heard a hissing sound fro8 \ 
He had just time to straighten himself vl) 
steel drill, sixty feet long, and weighina a “we 
which had accidentally become dislodee" "| 
top, grazed his forehead and buried itseli yt * 
in the clay at his feet. 


That evening telegrams came, addressed to the 
vicar, and pleased him. 

They were ridiculously commonplace. 

“ Safely arrived. Life begins.—Poggy,” ran one. 

“Safely arrived. Sincerest respects and thanks to 
all.—Maisio and John Jarvis.” 

Evening changed into early night. . . . 

And here for a while Ict us leave our honcymoon 
couples. 


Peggy and Basildon had been away a week, and 
despite being on a honeymoon, Pe; ad found time 
to write a letter daily to the vicar. ie was looking a 
vision of radiant happiness as she came into the private 
room they tenanted at the hotel. 

But the flush died from her face at sight of a letter 
waiting for her. 

It was black-bordered. 

And tho writing was Miti’s. 

(To be Concluded.) 


Now you clever ladies! “ Why is a telephone like a talkative woman?” (Turn to page 334.) 
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COUGHS, COLDS & BRONCHITIS. 


HE change from Summer to Autumn catches most of us 
napping, and the only way to ward off coughs and colds 
and avert serious danger to the lungs is to depend upon Peps, 
the new and successful breatheable tablets, which contain in 
a concentrated form the chest- strengthening and lung - healing 
balsams of the pine forest. . 


it Peps are entirely distinct from old-fashioned liquid “cough cures,” 
aa which are merely swallowed into the stomach, and which, therefore, do 
{not touch the real seat of the trouble in the lungs. 
The Peps way of treating the lungs and throat is to introduce 
direct into the throat and lungs through the breath a valuable medicine 
7: which has been found most effective in curing chest troubles. This novel 
bs ; medicine is compressed into handy tablet form, and each concentrated 
4: tablet is carefully preserved in a silver wrapper until required. Divested 
of its wrapper and placed in the mouth, the Peps tablet slowly dissolves, 
and during that process the unique medicinal fumes are released and 
penetrate with the breath through the air passages. Thus soreness 
in the chest is removed, the delicate membrane is made germ-proof, 
phlegm is loosened from the throat, and the old-standing cough is 
removed, along with those terrible choking and gasping spasms associated 
with bronchitis. 
The bronchial sufferer, by taking Peps regularly, now need no longer stand in dread 
of the old trouble. The germs that spread coughs, colds, sore throat, influenza, bronchitis, 
and lung-disease, with all their distressing symptoms, cannot exist where the Peps-laden 


| breath penetrates. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


White Spruce Beer 

Is made as follows: Mix together one pound 
and ‘a half of loaf sugar and two gallons and a half 
of water, a large piece of lemon-rind, and sufficient 
essence of spruce to flavour, also half a cupful of 
yeast. When the beer is fermented bottle it for 
use. (Reply to ApotrHus VANE.) 


Excellent Norman Sauce 

Is made as follows: Blend together three ounces 
of brown sugar, and two ounces of butter, half a 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, and a pinch of nutmeg, 
then add a dessertspoonful of cornflour and beat 
all together. Add threc-quartors of a pint of boiling 
water, and stir till all is thick and tastes cooked. 


Cocoanut Cheesecakes. 

Take equal weight of grated cocoanut and 
caster sugar and mix with the milk of a cocoanut, 
or the white of an egg. Let this simmer over the 
fire until the nut is tender, stirring it carefully all 
the time to prevent its burning. Stand it aside to 
cool, and when luke warm add the yolks of two 
well-beaten eggs and half a teaspoonful each of 
rose-water and orange flower water. 

MELITA.) 
German Toast 

Makes a nice pudding. Cut thick slices of 
bread and dip them each side in milk (enough to 
soften), then dip in beaten eggs, put in a pan, 

with just sufficient hot butter to fry. 

k till light brown, then sprinkle sugar over, and 

serve with jam sauce. Two eggs will be sufficient 

to dip nearly a dozen slices of bread, and the 
hotter the toast is served the better. 


A Popular Mould of Cold Meat 

Is made as follows: Melt half an ounce of 
dripping in a small saucepan, and when quite hot 
put in a sliced onion and fry till tender. Add half 
an ounce of flour and two tablespoonfuls of stock, 
stirring all the time. Boil well, add a dessert- 
spoonful of catsup and the same of chopped parsley. 
Mix. well into this half a pound of cooked meat, 
chopped finely, and let it get cold. Grease a basin 
well, line it with brown crumbs, and fill it with the 
above mixture, cover with greased paper, and bake 
in ® moderate oven for half an hour. Turn out to 
serve and pour a good gravy round. 


PAPER BAG 
RECIPES. 


Cheese Straws. 

Tako half a pound of puff paste and two ounces 
of grated Parmesan cheese. Sprinkle the cheese 
and paste with a little cayenne pepper, roll it out 
two or three times, and then cut in strips six inches 
long and one wide. Place the strips in a buttered Papa- 
kuk bag and cook for eight minutes. Serve very bot. 
To Cook Pheasant. 

Tako a pheasant and truss it as for boiling, 
Gast with syiced pepper, and place on a dish till 
required. Then place two ounces of fresh butter 
in a large, well-greased bag, add a tiny bit of garlic, 
chopped, a large tablespoonful of ‘breadcrumbs, 
then put in the pheasant, fasten up the bag, and 

P place on the 
grid. Cook for 
half an hour. 
When cooked, 
remove the bird 
from the bag, 
place on a hot 
dish, pour away 
the grease from 
the remaining 
breadcrumbs 
and remove the 
garlic; place the 
remains of the 
gravy in a clean 
bag with an 
ounce of glaze, a 
teaspoonful of 
lemon juice, a 
heaped tea- 
spoonful of red 
currant jelly, 
and a_ large 
spoonful of 
good stock. 
Fold the bag 

~ and make very 
hot, then open and add one dozen olives. Make hot on 
the grid for five minutes,then pour over the pheasant, 


Food inu Papakuk paper bag can be 

cooked in a saucepan onan cil stove. 

A fish slice ts very handy for taking 
the bag from the saucepan. 


HOME NOTES PAGE. 


(Reply to 


KEEPING SHOES IN ee fice 

Ir you do not @ pair oO! -trees, 
following idea will help you to keep your lighter 
footwear in shape. 

Buy a pair of kid-covered corset bones—they cost 
only a few pence—and slip them in your shoes in the 


They will keep the leather taut 
and prevent wrinkles. 

Even if you aro in the habit of using boot-trees, this 
idea will be useful to you when travelling, as boot- 
trees are cumbersome things to pack. 


TOOTH TIPS FOR YOUR 
CHILDREN. 

As soon as the first little tooth appears a child’s 
teeth should be carefully leaned twice a day, 
morning and night, a very soft little brush being 
used and a pinch of bicarbonate of soda placed in 
the water. ; 

It is a mistake to imagine that nothing need be 
done for the child’s tecth until the second set replaces 
the “milk” teeth, for upon the care expended 
on the first set will depend to a great extent the 
strength and formation of the second. 

Washes and tooth pastes are not necessary for 
cleaning the “ milk” teeth, but a little precipitated 
chalk may be used now and again. 

An occasional visit to the contiat will be neces- 
sary just to make sure that the teeth are growing 
properly. This is a wise precaution, for a little 
attention to the “milk” teeth will save an 
enormous amount later on, and the more care 
expended upon the first set the more likely the child 
will be to @ good second set. 

Good teeth are of so great importance not only to 
one’s appearance, but to comfort and health, that 
proper attention cannot be given too soon. 


a PAPER BAG COOKER 


NO SMELLS NOWADAYS. 

Ir a few years ago anyone had offered to cook 
a dinner of half a dozen or more dishes, all of them 
of different and very strong flavours, without anyone 
in the kitchen being aware of the fact, the one who 
offered to work this miracle would have been con- 
sidered a hopeless imbecile. 

That this can be done, however, has now been 
proved for some months by many professional and 
amateur cooks. With the help of a few Papakuk 
bags a whole dinner can be cooked, and no one 
entering the kitchen could, or would, believe, if the 
visitor had not had some personal experience of the 
use of these bags,*that anything was cooking. 

Papakuk bag cooking has been christened the 
“ odourless cookery,” and no better name could be 
found for it. Fish, meat, cabbage, onions, all can 
be cooked in the same oven without one interfering 
with the flavour of the other. Steak and onions 
can be cooked, and until the food is dished up and 
brought to table no one would guess'that there was 
an onion in the house, 


POPOSOSOOSSSESOSOOOOSOOOOO OOOO OOO OOOOOOOOS 


HOW TO GET THE BAGS. 


The Papakuk 
the offices of 


17 Henri A 
Pegertnent, 1 earjetta Strect, London. (C.—can be 


2 4d. 
8s. 64. 2s. 10d. Ss. . 
four different sizes will be sup- 
pared The most useful sizes, however, 
eo. &, 

All applications for bags should be accompanied bya 
rem ce and addressed envelope. These peantl ya 
exclusively made by Messrs. Lepard & Smiths after care- 
ful experiments. paper has been analysed by Mesers. 
Clayton, Beadle, & Stevens, and Dronounced to be perfectly 

from injurious chemicals, and only white of 
is used in nesting th 
Suitable clips for fastening 
boxes at 6d. per hundred clips. 


twenty-five of 
plied at the hundred 
are No. 2 and 


Conducted by 
* ISOBEL.” 


WEEK eExpry 
_ Szpr. 28, ole 


pore 
HOME HINTS, 
To Remove Machine Oil Stains, 

Rub with a little butter or lard and was) with 
warm water and soap. : 
To Base a Corn 

Which is often painful from lone stan, 


ling, 


touch it with a little oil of peppermint, and 4, 
soreness will be wonderfully a at, and the 
Garbage Pails 

Should be emptied daily, and then etised be 
cold water. Once a week scald with hot sila. 


water and scrub well, then dry in the sun, 


Varnished Wallpaper 

Will stand washing, therefore, do not oi! to 
have every room papered in this way washed oneg 
a year at least. It will improve the appearance 
of the paper and make the room sweeter. 


Do Not Iron Curtains, 

Lay a shect on the carpet, and pin the curtaing 
out on this. If very large fold in half before sinning 
out. Be sure to keep the curtains quite sipi:to, 
and do not pin them too tightly or they will nob 
look well when hung. 


Four Cloth Cleaning Hints. 


To Clean Blue Serge, 

Sponge with strong indigo blue water, place on 
a board after the water has been allowed to 
evaporate, and press with a warm iron. 


To Clean and Revive Black Taffetas Silk, 

Take as much whiskey as required and rib woll 
into the silk. This will not only remove all dist 
and grease, but will make the material look like 
new. . 


White Cloth 

Should be well rubbed with ground rice, a 
pad of cotton wool being used to apply the rice, 
Brush out and the cloth will be found quite 
clean. 


To Clean White Satin, 

Rub, according to the grain of the satin, with 
very dry breadcrumbs slightly tinged with washing 
blue. A scrap of old white silk should he used to 
apply the breadcrumbs and the satin well bruslied 
afterwards with o soft brush. 


PAPER BAG 
Y. HINTS. 


Gas Ovens 

Should be heated for at Icast ten minutes 
before the bags are placed on the grid. 
Bloaters and Kippers 

Cooked in Papakuk bags are much more 
digestible than when grilled or fried. 
When Cooking Pish in Papakuk Bags, 

Squeeze a couple of drops of lemon-juice over 
the fish before placing in the bag. 
Carrots 

Should be peeled, cut into pieces, and placed 
in a well-greased bag with a cupful of miik and 
water mixed in the proportions of two-thirds milk 
to one-third water. 
When Dishing Up Green Vegetables, 


Remove the grid with the bag restins upon 
it, place over a deep dish, and cut one or (9 sll 
slits at the bottom of the bag. This will aiow any 
water which may be in the bag to escape «i the 


greens will not appear sodden. 
Should a Smell of Burning Paper ae, 
Be noticed when a Papakuk bag is in the 
‘oven, the door should be opened after the £35 
has been lowered. It is advisable to lower the ens 
first so that the draught caused by openins the 
door should not make the gas flare up and cul 
light to the bags. 
nl 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR FITS. 


OZERINE has cured permanently the ‘c'y 
worst cases of Epilepsy, Fits, Falling aoe 
&c., when everything else had failed. In or 
every case fits cease entirely from the first w%% 
It is recommended by one sufferer to another 1" 
is now being used in all parts of the Site 
Thousands of testimonials, 25 years inv” 
success. Test it free of charge. On 1¢c oy ee 
postcard I will send you a bottle absolute! y ee 
so certain am I of its success. 4/6 and !! - 1" 
bottle, post free. I. W. Nicholl, Pharmace'* 
Chemist (Dept. 53), 25 High Street, Be!fu-'- 


For the best reasons I will.give five ‘pairs of scissors. Mark postcards “Tele.” (See page 336.) 
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VERY day, in every home, after’ 

every meal, comes the washing 
up. This monotonous and oft unin- 
teresting task is made more agreeable 
by the use of Hudson’s Soap which 
quickly removes grease and all 
unpleasantness from the dishes— 
gives a gloss to the china—makes 
the glassware sparkle. 


HUDSON’S 
SOAP. 


For Scrubbing Tables, 
For Scrubbing Floors, 
For Washing Clothes, 


For Cleaning Paint. 
INPACKETS EVERY WHERE. 


R.S. HUDSON, LTD., LONDON, LIVERPOOL & WEST BROMWICH, 


H.3-15 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers 

of Pearson’s Weekl,, 289/11. On receipt of P.O. for 5/6 
we willforward direct from cur Looms to your 

address one of our REVERSIBLE. ‘ PRUDENTIAL me 


REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-GUINEA 


WHAT IS 


‘VASELINE’”? 


**VASELINE” ts the registered name and Trade Mark of a valuable 
and now world-famed emollient preparation manufactured by the 


Chessbrough Mfg. Co. 


Most people know that **VASELINE” is ideal for the skin, but not so 
many know that it blends perfectly with other standard remedies, such 
as Menthol, Capsicum, Boracic Acid, Camphor, &c., enabling their special 
virtues to act safely, quickly, and effectively cn any aflected part, inter- 
nal or external. Jt is worth the while of any careful reader to note the 
uses of these valuable preparations. 


REPEAT 


ROYAL PALACE 
STOCKHOLM, 


suitable for dans Soe 

room, Bedroom, &c. ck we bor- 
dered, in Thirty Turkey patterns and 
fashionable seli- shades of Crimson, 
Greens, Blues, and Art Colourings, to 
suit all requir ‘ements, and large enough 
to cover any geaiaaey: sizedroom. These 


Carpets, with 


be sent out as Sample Carpets 

thus ome the indentical prt ace we 

supply in all mzes. They are rade 
of materialequal to wool, and being 

a speciality of our own, can on] ae, 

~ obtained direct 

[ya our looms, thon earline 
the purchaser 

; middle profits. 


“VASELINE” itecif is ta:teleas and odour- ARNICATED “VASFLINE” is the 
end cannot get rancid. When old in 4d. and friend of cyciisisand estrians; tur Spraing and 
. tabes it is sterilised in manufncinre. Bruises. in collapsible tubs, 1s 
CAPSICUM “VASELINE” is the test BALICYLIC “VASELINE”  relicves 
ome remedy for invawal pons jegen as Co’ oer Gdema, Rheumatism, etc. In tine, 1s. 
cert RISERS Crames sec teothestel: FOMADE “VAEELINE” te dolicately 
Betumed for Toilet and Hair, Im various forma, 
adie form cf tating “Wassline’ intenally tor | coed 
le form in aseiine inter ly for 7 ‘ 
Coug! reat WHITE “VASELINE.” is “ Vaseline” 
he, Bore 7) ta cto. Ie, in its most perfect atate, delightfully perfumed {or 
CAMPHORATED “VASELINE” tsa the Tcilet, In metal-capped bottles, 1s.; giass- 
bey efficient remedy for Rheumatism, Gout, and stoprered bottles, 1s, Ga. .> and in tubes, ‘6a and 
al Swellings. In ocllapsible tubes, ls. 10a. 
<LABBOLATED “VASELINB” ts the “VASELINE” COLD CRFAM ts the 
Dest possible antise; tic dressing fr Cuts, Bites, best known Skin Preservative. In tubs, jars, and 
Barbers’ Itch, eto. Im collapsible tubes. 1s. boxes, from 6d. Excellent aiter shaving. 
gener eD “VASELINE” is valuab'e “VASCLINE” CAMPHOR ICE alleys all 
for Catar.h, and is a univerra! antiseptic ointment. Irritation ot tue Skin, In 1d. tins and 6d, bozes 
Only in colia sible tubes, 1s. and tubcs. 
“vy ” “ YASELINE” HAIR TONIC assists Hair 
OINTHUNT Oo the CORIO cot Hote ton Growth by removing al! obstacles ad} rurot 


ZSOLD DURIN 
H 


ee T PAST 
gen one’. bad lg ieee 
oney Ww: re. 

AR Zw, turned if not a) roved 
Ly, 4 7 nousencs of Re- 


Orders and 
neolicited Teati- 


With every Carpet Eruptions, Ino: liapsibie tubes, 1s. an ae Leauty and vitality. In Lottles, Is., 
we shall ABSO. MENTHOLATED “ VASELINE.” ts for : . 
ov LY GIVE Nervous, Headache, Sore Throat, Nass! Catan h, - VABREINE” ZOrLEr. SOAPS are 
te. f ie su ia , leave 
AWAY s very band. Goliapsible tabes, is. seme be scien, fresh odour after using. 34. taolete, 


some Rug to match, 
E or we will send Two 
4 Carpets and TWO 
gy RUGS for 10/6. 
ILLUSTRATED BAR- 
ears} GAIN CATALOGUES of 
—— Carpets, Hearthrugs, 
Over mantels, Bec steada 
Ld Table Liners, een at etc., POST FREE if meationicg ‘ Fesrson’s Weekly" 28/9/1) 
writing. N.B.—Foreign orders executed, packed free, and shipped at lowest rates, 
TELRGRaPHIO ADDRESS : ““ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P.O.’s payable to 


F. HODGSON & SONS Cet? ck wise: WOODSLEY RO., LEEDS. 


Send 28. 6d. for Full Grial 
“VASELING” Equipment (Pure, 
Capsicum,Camphor Jee, Cold Cream, 
and Perfumed Soap); cr uscfui 
Descriptive Booklet post free. 


The word ‘* VASELINE ’’ 
ts our 
Registered Tr. ce Mark. 


CHESEBROUCH MFC. CO., 42 Holborn Viaduct, London, F.C, 


OUR NEW SBRIAL. 

In one week from to-day you will have in your 
hands the opening chapters of what I honestly 
believo to be a story that will prove of more pro- 
found interest to the whole country than any that 
has gono before. You will remember that exactly 
twelve months ago, in making a preliminary 
announcement regarding “ Driven from Home,” I 
used the words : “ In my opinion this is the cleverest 
and most absorbing romance ever conccived.” 
There were, of course, a number of people who 
were kind enough to remark that this is the sort 
of expression an editor uses in connection with 
every now serial. But during the past few weeks 
I havo received ample evidence in the shape of 
Ictters from readers to show that my words have 
proved correct. No story up to now has so thrilled 
and gripped the reader with its living characters as 
“Driven from Home.” It will, therefore, be 
obvious that to improve upon, or even equal, so 
magnificent a story is no easy task. Yet I say 
with absolute confidence that the new romance 
which begins next week will, in its dramatic power, 
its profound human interest, and. its remarkable 
developments, be réBarded by everybody as even 
better than its predecessor, 


MORE SURPRISES! 

You will see throughout this number little 
notices of two new series I am also starting next 
week. The first I have called “The ‘Cutest 
Swindles Ever Worked,” and you will find, as 
‘each one appears, that the title is well chosen. A 
more astounding series of swindles it has never 
been my lot to read. 

The second scries deals with the curse of factory 
fining, and reveals the legal robbery of miili- 
hands by certain mill-owners. The amount cx- 
tracted from the hard-working mill-hands by this 
unfair system is simply amazing. ‘The articles are 
written by an old factory worker, and will prove 
as popular as any articles I have had as yet on the 
vast army of workers all over the country. 


POR CHECKING A RESTIVE HORSB. 


It Free that the method of checking a restive 
Norse dealt with in a recent picture paragraph, ond 
consisting of fastening the end of the reins to a 
wheel, so that when it begins to revolve the reins 
aro drawn taut, is likely to do more harm in practice 
than good. If the horse backs the reins become 
tight, and when the creature feels this it begins 
to back still further. Finally, it pulls it up on its 
haunches, and the result, may be serious, I give 
tais point of view for what it is worth. 


A MATRIMONIAL PROBLEM. 

G. D. raises rather a difficult question. “Some 
time ago,” he writes, “‘I made the acquaintance 
of a lady and fell in love with her. When I proposed 
to her she told me that she had been married when 
she was only sixteen years old, but separated from 
her husband in a few months owing to his cruelty. 
She refuses to proceed against him on account of 
tie publicity it would give her. At the same 
time, she acknowledges that she is in love with me, 
and I know I am with her. What can we do? ” 

I think, G. D., that you must realise that the 
proper thing to do is to either drop your position 
at once as the lady’s lover, or wait till she gets her 
legal freedom. If she loves you, as you say she 
dscs, she will not hesitate to take the necessary 
steps to becomo free in order that she might marry 
you. No one will blame her for seeking to get rid 
of a cruel husband, a husband who has apparently 
not carricd out what he promised to do when he 
married the lady. In any case, it will be wrong of 
you to remain her avowed lover as long as she 
legally belongs to anothe, man, 


e 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


| wy QUACK DOCTOR? 
In every big town there will be found at one 
| street corner or another a man who is selling the 
very latest cure for lumbago, rheumatism, coughs 
and colds, and all the other ailments that flesh is 
heir to, for a penny a time. Mep writes and asks: 
“Why quack doctor? Is it because he talks at 
such a rate, or what other reason is there ? "—— 

There are one or two explanations, Mep. One 
is that quack comes from quake, a quack doctor 
really being 8 quake or ague doctor. The ague 
was formerly known as the quake, and was ofton 
treated by ignorant people who pretended to 
charm away the disease—for a consideration ! The 
failure of these charms gave the name of quake 
doctors to such people, the name gradually coming 
into general use for any unqualified person who 
practises medicine or dentistry. 

READING AT MEALS. 

“I was very astonished to learn from a doctor 
that he considered reading at meal time was 
harmful,” writes 8. T. O. “Can you give me your 
opinion on the point? I am a clerk myself, and 
I appreciate the little reading I indulge in during 
my lunch, Certainly it seems to make the meal 
pass more pe a _ 

Personally, S. T. O., I think it is better to pay 
attention to the meal, the whole meal, and nothing 
but the meal. Do one thing at a time and do it 
well. Iam inclined to think that people who read 
when eating are apt to bolt their food, or,at any 
rate, not to eat it propery. I am not one of the 
“chewing” brigade, but there is no doubt that 
digestion is considerably helped if the food has been 
properly “broken up,” as it were, ready for 
digestion. Opinion upon whether it is harmful 
or not is certainly divided. Some doctors are 
strongly against it, while others say that there is 
no danger in it whatever. Knock off the reading 
for a bit, S. T. O., and see if you feel better for it 
or not. 


THE LIMIT OF WEATHERS. 

EneuisH weather is blamed for most things, 
from the fall in stocks and shares to the latost 
strike. But in a letter I have received from a 
Sussex reader no one could have grumbled at the 
weather, for they could have taken their choice. 
‘$I have just come home from Australia,” writes 
Miss Marnie M., “‘and whenever I hear people 
crying over our climate I relate them an experience 
I had coming home. At one part of the voyage 
we had three different weathers at the same time. 
In the bow of the boat it was warm and sunny, 
amidships it was raining heavily, and astern snow 
was falling in thick flakes. What do you think 
of that ?”” 

You are a lady, Miss Martg, so I won't tell you 
what I really think of it. If you had been a gentle- 
man, I might have retaliated with a story or two 
by the late and much respected Baron Munchausen. 
As it is, if people on board that liner were not 
satisfied with tho weather they were having,- then 
all I can say is they were very hard to please ! 


NAGGING WIVES AND PLUM PIB. 

You would not think there was much resem- 
blanco between a nagging wife and plum pie; but 
my numerous Footline competitors have shown me 
that thero is. 

In answer to the question I asked in the Footlines 
the other week : “ Why is o nagging wife like plum 
pie?” one competitor wrote “Because when 
sie is about it is difficult to keep one’s mouth 
shut.” 

A second reader was apparently of a similar 
opinion, for he found the resemblance between the 
peg: the fact that both make a man “ show his 

t Js 

“Because both may be nice when they are 
‘done,’ ” was the smart reply of a third competitor ; 
while a fourth wrote that o nagging woman is like 
plum pie, “ because the ‘tongue’ soon fells the 
nature of both.” 

You will find awards in Tootline Contests on 
cover page opposite. 

SEASIDE FPLIRTATIONS. 

Tue holiday season is rapidly coming to a close 
leaving behind it a trail of happy memories. 
Miss G., a Cambridge reader, writes to me and 
raises an interesting question on seaside flirtations. 
“IT am just twenty-one,” says her letter, “and I 
have had a fortnight’s holiday with my aunt this 
year at Brighton. I look upon that holiday as my 
one joyous fortnight in the year, because I can 
throw aside convention. While on the sands this 
year I allowed a young man to spcak to me, and 
we carried on a mild flirtation, I found, to my 


surprise, that he lives quite close to Ci’, 
an 
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he wishes mo to keep up an acquaintai- \." 
him. My aunt strongly objects, however, tn)» | 
can tell her all about him. I daren’t tell her 1 at 
he introduced himself, for she would be hori; 
Yet he is such a nice man that I would like to ., 
out with him. What can I do ?”— — ee 

Do the right thing, Miss G. The lack of a f-..-1 
introduction doesn’t necessarily prevent fiir:).or 
acquaintanceship. I should get the young min ty 
tell you all about himself and his relations. J; |, 
is as nice as you say he is, then he will tell you. xn 
you can pass tho information on to your aint. 
You can scarcely blamo her, however, for ns 
sure that all the ise men you meet are 
acquaintances. aside flirtations are sometinics 
dangerous ! : 

STORIES FOR ALL. 

I nave just received an advanco copy of the 
“October NovEL Maqazine, which is on sale ¢very- 
where from September 22nd. Candidly it is ono 
of the best fiction numbers I have ever read. fr 
is full of excellent complete stories, suitable» for all 
tastes—stories by such well-known writers a3 
William Lo Queux, Florence Warden, Wini!red 
Graham, Blanche Eardley, Ruby M. Ayres, ont 
Gertie de S. Wentworth-James. Thero are detec. 
tive tales, charming romances, dramatic storics, 
and humorous yarns. Besides all this, there is a 
£500 Competition, the first prize being a houseful of 
furniture worth £200 and a £50 cheque. There ara 
at least 300 other prizes—pianos, bicycles, etc. 1 
strongly recommend all my readers to secure a 
copy before it is too late. The September numlicr 
of the Nove had a’giant sale and manv readcss 
were unable to secure copies. This speaks will 
for the popularity and excellence of the Neven. 

A FRESH AIR PUND STORY. 

A REaDeER, H. D. B., when sending in a contribu. 
tion to the Fresh Air Fund, writes: “lt may 
interest you to know of a little expericnis thet 
came my way a short time ago whilo walking iu 
the East End of London. 

“A dirty little urchin, bootless and without 8 
coat, wearing a ragged shirt open at tie trot, 
and knickers much too big and all in tatters, came 
running up to me. I thought he was going to ask 
for money or cigarette pictures, and I said: * No, 
get along with you.’ He trotted along by my 
side for some yards, however, and then almost out 
of breath, said: ‘Give me that flower, please, 
guv’nor !* 

“The flower had been in my coat for some hours 
and I had almost forgotten it. The expres-ion on 
that boy’s face when I gave it to him I shall never 
forget. It will remain with me for many long years 
to come, and I shall wear another flower w hen I 
go that way again.” . 

There aro still a few people who hardly resliz 
what joy a day in the country means to the chilten. 
Surely the above little story will convince the: and 
cause them to send along the ninepence that i 
required ! 

Have you sent your ninepence ? 


There are no expenses of management for the Fresh 
Air Fund. — All expenses are borne by the promt 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Limitcd, the Daily }1i'5s. 
Limited, the. Standard Newspapers, Lin aa 
the Knagged School Union. There 13 no, eis 
of cless or creed. Ninepence pays for a day's |: 
for a child; £8 23. pays for a complete party 
with the necessary attendants. Subscriptions sv. ‘8 
addressed_to the Hon. Secretary, F.A-F., 1 i 
Weekly, Henrietta, Street, London, W.C., and wii | 
acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms way be 
had on application. 


List of Fresh Air Fund Subscristiors 
appears on the red page opposite. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. . 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on |) $ 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s Weeiy 
Henriotta Street, London, W.C. ayes 

2. You may take part in any number of thes« fot'!2 
competitions, but your reply to each must bo writen ou 4 
separate postca ab 

3. ark each postcard with the name of the camps": 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand corn’. Yo 
will find this name in the announcement of the co! 
in the footline, Provided these conditions arc 1.) 
all the postcards may be sent in one envelope m''*° 
‘Postcard’? in tle top left-hand corner, but each ;o::' 
must bear the full name and address of the send’. 

4. All attempts must arrive not later than Tiur-\% 
September 28th. , ithe 

5. Each competition will be judged separate.y, #1) 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will bo awiide 
the efforts considered the best. —— dean 

6. In the event of ties for a moncy prize, the pil ° Ne 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the p:1.°3 "~ 
be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 

‘| a3 "C., and 
Printed by Honacs Cox, Bream’s Buildings, 1; C. *) 
Peblished by C. ARtmuR Pearson, Lrp., c* Poort: 
Weakly Buildings, Henriette Street, Londo:. -¢ 


. 


Note.—.4 prize for each reader whose lettcr is dealt with on this page or whose sugdéestion for a title is use* 
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éresh Air Fund Subscriptions. 


‘ously acknowledged, £4,603 11s. 8d. 


sth, £1;_A. Bellringer, 10s. 6d.; Nanette 
r and Mre. said ds.; Mrs. H. Restall, 
> PT" 33.; A Well Wisher, 48.; 8. R. C., 
jo.: O. M. and J., 1s. 6d.; W. R.B 
“"od.; R.. A, Berkeley, 23. 6d.; 
1s. €d.; Engineer, 5s.; M. N. W 
\i. D. B., 1s, €d.; Teacher, 2s. €d.; 
HO AWG. M. V., 38._9d.; A Schoolboy, 
Vurmantonians, 23; Ethel and Annic, 
_1s.; Mrs. Montyinere, 5s.; A. G. Crow, 
cthorn, 2s. 6d.; Vera and Alan, 33s.; 
_1s.; 8. James, 1s.; A. H. and G. D.. 
‘d.; Mrs. Clese, 28.; Amounts sent 

_ £1 6s. Id.: Mrs, Blanchette, 1s.; W. 
“J. Waters, 1s. 6d.- A. Harret, 28, Gd.; 

| Cyril. Dolly, and Jack Heale, 2s. €d.; 
' ls. 6d.; E.G. D., 38.; 
E. S. F., 18.'¢d.; A Well Wisher, 
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’ CONTEST.—For the best sentences, of 
ris begin with the letters of ‘* Jestlets ’’ in 
order, five watches have been awarded to 
r+. H. Chadwick, 20 Bollmore St., Garston, 
WH. Evans, 21 Elmwocd Gardens. Acton 
Miclds, The Stables, Mitcham Hall, Surrey; 
olson, 42 Juliet St., Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
_ 19 Dorset St., E. Tiverton, Bath. 


i) CONTEST.—Readers were invited to sug- 


santest way for an editor to reject verse. 
ot pocket scissors have been won by tho 
1) Keon, 670 Harrow Rd., W.;_Sergt. W. H. 
‘dof Education, S.W.; E. J. Lovitt, 234 
‘..'thamstow; J. Murray, 20 Kintore Place, 
‘. H. Rawling, Roller Mills, Allerston, 


nis. 


* CONTEST.—The winners of the ten 
cred for the best answers to the riddle, 
noeging woman like nlum pie?” are as 
“ever, 13 College St., Strindon: T. M. 
High St., Leigh-on-Sea; J. R. Thomas, 


; Wilts Dyirics, I 


Bikinmin, pig Ronnies Od.; Ly. Gr., 2s. 6d.; The Four 


.s, 33; C. ls. 6d.; ‘M. Kingsworth, 1s. 6d.; 
M. A. M., 9d.; Minerva. 1s.; Harold Torbitt, 9d.; E. W., 
Od.; | Miss Maud Morin, 2s. €d.; J. Borrett, 8d.; 
W. M. K. S., 3s.; One who loves God's little ones, 5s. ; 
M. E. Q., 23. 3d.; Sonny and Eric Gammon, £1, 
Victor M. Everingham, 53. 3d.; Phv!l the Mermaid, 


1s. 6d.; W. A. Hutchings, 103.; A Friend, 2s. 6d.; C. Day, 
¥d.; A Few Leasowe Campers, 103: E. L. Purnell, 33.; 
Anon, 1s, €d.; Lawrence Fort, £2 10s.; Cynic, 2s. 3d.; 
H. W. Potter, Is.; Solo, 1s. €d.; P. M., 23. 3d.; Bessie 
and Janic, Is. €d.; Just a Little, 2 :~L FF. W.S., 


€d; WG. Branch Junior, M. OC. . 8d; 
‘ i. €d.: Go Mitchell, . W 
3d.; A Friend, Aberdare, Lucky 


Vo-and R. BE. G., 1s.: O'd Brine e Cow, 
Eves, 2a. 


COoLLecrrt Hampson, £1 7s. Cd.; St 


Matthew's 


S.S. boys. 4s.; J. Loughins, 4:.; Miss B. Fifield, 4s. Sd 
Annie. Willie, Jcey Atkinson, ds. Cd.: Ro Whaith 
5s.; Miss Zena Kirkup, 11s.; B. Tyrrell, la. Cd.; ' 


utd., 58. ed.: FL RR. 
C. Couchman, 3s. Sd.; Miss L and Dane Ma 
Procecds of entertainment ¢ he H.M.S. Bu ‘ 
£4 1s. 3d.: Royal Military College, Camberley, 98. 3.4 
Sparklets four, 9s. Td.; Criterion Hotel, Clacton, per 
A. Fisher, 2s. 6d.; Miss Brooks, 13. 6d ; Amounts sent 
in with postcards, £1 1Cs. 1d.; George McFarlane, 74.3 
Olive Biffin, 10s. 10d.; R. Pearson, 
in with Football 1, 93. 7d.; Mi 


Fitzsimmons 


7d.; Amounts sent 


D. Pape. £5; E. Cannon, £2 2s. Gd.; Penarth Lawn 
Tennis Cluh, P. J. Shrubsole, 1738.: A. P. Greenaway, 
14s. 4d.; Master?C. Coghlan, £1 6s. %1.; D. Smith, 


3s. 8d.; Sick Berth Staff, R.N. Hospital, Gibraltar, per C. 
Wood, 5s. 6d.; Balance of mcney collected for wreaths, 
M. Walsh, 7s.; C. 8. Peirse Duncombe. 10s.; 30th Com- 
pany R.A.M.C., Malta, per Pte. W.H. Jonathan, £1 1s.; 
Maggie Sheen, 1s. 4d.; Constitutional Club, Benoni, 
per | Bryant, £3; Miss C. E. May. 4s. 6d.; 
Engincers and Officers, 8.8. Becchlzy, per R. G. Bower, 


5s. 
Grand (P.W.) total, £4,679 19s. 2d. 


~ Results of Footline Competitions. 


17 Pearl St., Saltburn; Dr. A. R. McCullagh, West 
Hartlepool; C. Edmonds, 1 Cross Rd., New Southgate; 
C. Montague, ‘* Springfield,” Norwich Rd., Ipswich; 
J. W. Powell, Beach Avenue Rhas, Ruabon; T. C. 
Richardson, 18 Compton 8t., W.c.: J. Tonkin, 7 Hur- 
lingham Gardens, 8.W.; 8. Williams, 
Wollaston, Stourbridge. 


“SHAVE” CONTEST.—In this contest a prize of 
5s. was offered for the best sketch showing ‘“ Bill 
Judson,” the hero of a short story in our issue dated 


Vicarage Rd., 


September 7th, before he shaved. The winner was 
ere Fricut, Birchfield House, Gildersome, near 
eds. 


“CHOP * CONTEST,—Ladies were asked, ‘‘ Why. is 
a mutton chop like a pair of mohair shoe laces? ” Five 
pairs of scissors have been_won bv the following for 
the best replies: Mrs. R. Blanche, ‘‘ Upwell,’’ School 
Rd., Mogeley, Birmingham; Mrs Dunbar, 12a Ports- 
mouth Rd.. Guildford; Miss K. R. Gramshaw, Lascelles 
Hall, Huddersfield; Mrs F.. Hartwell, Lansdowne, 
Bourton-on-the-Water; Miss M. Steer, 37 Connaught 
Rd., Lancaster. 
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FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee ... 
Corporation Limited. 


(Empowesed by Special Act of Purlitiaent) 


Assets excel - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,C00. 


Accident Insuranceof Public Liability. 

all kinds. Motor Car. 
Employers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler and Li fit 
Licence Insurance. Inspection end In. 
Fire and Burglary. surance. | 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
T M. B. ARMSTRONG, Meir) 


ol Servelary, 


O@7~ This Insurance Scheme covers any person 


travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


goo mriway | INSURAXCE. 


£2 

£100 RAILWAY 

£100 CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE nskowi 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. ° 


om the space 
ntwenty four 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 each— not for one only, £2,000 specially guaraniced 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COU; 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, under the following conditions, 
wust be gent within seven days to the above address, 
will be paid by the above Corporation te the 
legal representative of any person kille: ly 
gD? ,O0O anaccident in Grest Britain or Trelind tothe 
yeissenicer tram an ow hich the deeoused was 
travelling asa passenger (including post Olle Be! isan 
railway sorting vans!, and who, at the time ob such accrlernt, 
bad in his, cr ber, posse-son, the fnovrumee Conpon on thes 
page, or the paperin which at is, with bas, or ler, usuial sicua- 
ture, Written im iuk or pened, on the space provided at the loot 
This paper may be lett at his, or her, plice of abode, su longs as 
the eonpon is signed. 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the suid aum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of seh person injtr ruled each result 
froin such secident within three cul rowonths thereafter, 
and that notice of the accident be viven within three days 
of its occurrence. 
In the event of a person, not being a railway 
¥ serva.ton duty, nora suicgle, nor engiwed sian 
gS i (Ore) Wegulact, having theeirrems hunter of ‘s 
Weekly ou hin, or her, at the tune of ber 
by w railway accident in the United bing though voi by 
an acetdent toang train in which he, or = » travelling as 
@ passenyer, the legal representative ol the ¢ aed will receiva 
the sum of ONt HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupen 
be siz:ed or not, provided notice in every ease he given to ‘Tie 
OcesN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE Conrornsuios, Liaiten, 
86 to 44 Moorg:te Street, London, E.C., within seveo days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen. 
tative of any eyclist who mects his deuth bs accident white 
actually ridirga cycle, provided that vecesre dat the tare of 
such accident tad tm las, or her, 7 Os , the insuricaice 
Coupon en this page, or the paper in w tis, with his, or 
her, usual signature, written an mk or pene 

rovidedat the foot.and that death occurred wit 
hours thereafter, and that notiee was iaven ol such aeedert to 
the said Corperation at at address wothin tires days of its 
occurrence This poper moy be Jett at lis, or her, place of 
abode, vo long as the coupon is sini d. 

One Hundred Pounas will be palts the legal representa. 
tive of unyore dying as the direet and sole resuit of injures 
inflicted upon Lim (or her) wihin the United Kincdom by a 
falling acroplans, PROVIDED that desth occurs within twenty. 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that Le (or she) 
shill prior to the accident Have signed this Coupon-Tisurance: 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (ov she) siall 
notat the time be on thea ro; lane nor engaged in vevonautics, 
end that notice of the accident be given to the Corporatica 
within tlirce days of its occurrence, 

The above conditions wre of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds yood forthe current week of issee only, 
and entitles tLe holder to the benetit of, and is subject to the 
conditions of, the “Ocean Accident and Guaran:ee 
Company, Limited, Act,” 189, Rishs Nos. 2and 3. 

The Purchuse of this Publication is aduutved to be the pay- 
ment of a Premium under Sect. 33 ot the Act. A Print of the 
Actcan be seen at the office of this Journal, ov of th: said 
corporation. No person cin recover on more than one Coupon 
Insurauce-Ticket of this paper in respect of the saine risk. 

Subscribers who havo duly paid a twelvemonth's sub 
scription for PEARSON'S ~ EEKLY in advance to their 
newsagent, or to the Publisher, need not, during tha peri 2 
eovered by their sabscription, sign the coupon, ur carry 
the paper on their person. It is o ly nec ssary totorwerl 
the newsagcnt's receipt to the publisher of tho per, 


Henrioctta Street, London, W.C., and @ certiticate will ha 
sent in exchange 
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